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Eisenhower's Indian Dream 


A YEAR ago, before Krushchev visited 
America and before China had transformed 
India from a friendly to an angrily defensive 
country, Mr Eisenhower would not have 
dreamt of visiting Mr Nehru. In Republican 
eyes, India was still an unstable, semi- 
Socialist country with a dangerously pro- 
Communist foreign policy. Today, the Presi- 
dent can talk in Delhi of India as being a 
nation at heart very like the United States — 
a democratic ex-colonial power (have they 
not both thrown off the yoke of British im- 
perialism?) which demands freedom and 
fears Chinese intentions. More remarkable 
still, the effect of Chinese policy has been to 
make Indians willing to listen to, if not to 
accept, his comparison with the capitalist 
US. Indians have, in fact, begun to see 
Eisenhower as a friend working with Nehru 
and, they hope, with Krushchev, for peace. 
They respond to his prophecy of a greater 


India which, with financial aid from America, 


would become tie centre of a vast world 
market and the beginning of a ‘spiral of pros- 
perity throughout the free world’. 

What was said about US aid in the con- 
versation between Eisenhower and Nehru? 
It is unlikeiy that Eisenhower offered mili- 
tary aid or that Nehru asked for it. It is only 
indirectly relevant. No one can help India 
to defend the uninhabited passes of the 
Himalayas. There may be skirmishes, but a 
war with China would probably mean world 
war —and in that America would in any case 
not be neutral. The question is not one of 
aircraft but of India’s industrial capacity; 
and Nehru must have reminded his guest that 
without foreign aid to develop her potential, 
India will remain weak in peace as well as 
in war. Eisenhower could not promise more 
total Congressional aid— Congress indeed is 
cutting down the budget for underdeveloped 
areas. But after his return to America he 
clearly intends to present Nehru’s India as a 
stable and friendly country which could 
receive a larger proportion of the aid voted 
and, perhaps more important (provided it is 
done without strings and conditions designed 
to limit India’s freedom to plan nationally), 
to seize every occasion to encourage invest- 
ment of American capital in India. 


Whether India gains real strength and 
stability depends only partly on industrial 
development: without aid, she cannot main- 
tain even her present poverty standard. In- 
deed, as shown in an authoritative article 
by Professor René Dumont which we pub- 
lish this week, village hunger is likely to grow 
even greater as a result of the rapidly 
decreasing death rate combined with the 
failure to make the expected improvement 
in agriculture and food production. Professor 
Dumont’s article is only a summary of a fully 
documented report; as such it omits im- 
ponderables and perhaps paints too black a 
picture. But no one at all acquainted with 
Indian villages—and least of all Nehru, 
struggling against the obscurantism of his 
opponents — is likely to dispute his statement 
that the obstacles to progress are human 
rather than natural. The caste incubus — and 
much of the system of landlordism and money 
lending—has not disappeared merely be- 
cause it has been legally abolished. The 
devotion of some officials does not compen- 
sate for the fatalism of the Indian villager 
who has imagined improvements only as 
coming from outside, first from the 
Maharajas or the British and now from 
Indian government officials. 

China’s greatest advantage is her tradition 
of scientific and materialistic thinking. The 
Indian villager has not yet learnt to say that 
‘man is the master of things’. Nor does the 
right wing of Congress wish him to believe 
this. The Brahminical attitude to working 
(so often reinforced by Oxford) is still a 
handicap, in spite of the scientific and tech- 
nical colleges that have recently sprung up 
in India. In these matters President Eisen- 
hower cannot do much to help. National 
characteristics alter but slowly. Nehru’s 
scientific bent and personal example has 
begun the change, but the most potent agent 
of progress may well be Communist China. 
The threat to India’s frontier may have 
something of the effect that the Spanish 
threat had on 16th-century England. If 
America provides capital and the Chinese 
continue to ‘mobilise’ an angry India, Eisen- 
hower’s dream of a prosperous India may 
become a reality. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


Labour and German Arms 


The Labour Party has decided to put down a 
motion in the Commons as soon as possible after 
Christmas criticising the policy of supplying West 
Germany with tactical nuclear weapons and 
weapons of ‘nuclear capability’. This decision is 
sensible as far as it goes. Both the US and Dr 
Adenauer, abetted, ironically, by General de 
Gaulle, are eager to establish in advance of a 
Summit meeting what is euphemistically called 
‘parity’ for West Germany inside Nato. “Apart 
from any of the wider implications of giving Ger- 
many nuclear weapons of any kind, it is difficult 
to imagine greater folly than to remove from the 
field of Summit negotiations an issue which the 
Russians mind about so much and which is so 
relevant to any pattern of disengagement in cen- 
tral Europe. As Mr Bevan ‘said this week, ‘pend- 
ing Summit talks, no steps should be taken 
towards the ultimate equipment of West German 
forces with nuclear weapons, since this would 
make it more difficult both to reach agreement on 
disengagement and to carry out such an agree- 
ment’. This re-statement of the 1958 Scarborough 
conference decision is a compromise which, so 
far as it goes, commands the support of almost the 
whole party. It does not, however, touch the pro- 
found difference of ‘opinion which still exists 
about whether in principle West Germany should 
be allowed nuclear arms in any circumstances. 
How likely that difference is to cause a renewed 
split in the foreseeable future is arguable. On the 
one hand, Mr George Brown and a small group, 
of which Mr Paget and Mr Bellenger are notable 
examples, seem anxious to press ahead as 
quickly as possible with parity for West Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the Centre and Left of 
the party is disturbed by the mounting volume 
of: authoritative criticism of western nuclear 
policy as a whole (e.g., Professor Blackett in this 
journal two weeks ago), and by the vigorous 
attempts of France and Germany to weaken the 
collective control of Nato and to re-establish 
national autonomy inside what has always been 
constituted as a collective alliance. This alarm 
leads many Labour MPs to feel that the political 
risk must now be faced of reassessing the party’s 
whole approach to western defence, including the 
control of the deterrent and the nuclear arming 
of Nato. This week’s compromise admits by im- 
plication that the nuclear arming of West Ger- 
many is a bargaining counter in Summit negotia- 
tions for European disengagement: it seems 
likely, therefore, to buy the Labour Party some 
months of valuable time for thought about issues 
which cannot be evaded once a Summit con- 
ference is convened—or once it becomes clear 
that the Summit has been abandoned. 


Western Co-operation—New Style 


Mr Dillon’s visit to Europe has been heralded 
by a barrage of propaganda suggesting that a 
complete re-casting of the western attitude to the 
underdeveloped parts of the non-Soviet world 
was impending. In fact a very worried State 
Department, under pressure from the Treasury 
and protectionist interests, sent its economic head 
to try to persuade the European governments 
to share the burden of both military preparations 
and economic aid ‘more fairly’ with the US. 
There is no thought of any increase in aid. The 
problem is whether the mounting losses of gold 
will not force the US government to cut aid and 


military expenditure drastically and to insist on 
aid in kind. There is grave danger moreover that 
American tariffs and quotas will be reinforced. 
All this shows how short-sighted the Americans 
were in opposing a purposive organisation of 
international economic relations: an international 
Central Bank would easily stop their gold losses 
without imposing a premature deflationary policy. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than if 
recovery and growth in the US were to be 
arrested because of gold losses. One certain vic- 
tim of the American embarrassment is the British 
government’s commercial policy. It had been 
hoped in London that through the Free Trade 
Area we should get preferential free entry into 
the whole of Europe without giving up imperial 
preference or freedom of commercial policy. 
When the resistance of France put an end to 
these hopes, the British government promoted a 
similar arrangement with the six countries out- 
side the Common Market. Its intention was to 
negotiate as a body with the latter and so force 
special concessions even if the old Free Trade 
Area could not be resuscitated. Mr Dillon has 
made it clear that America will not tolerate such 
European bargains which. exclude her. Britain 
now stands isolated and is likely to become more 
so as her partners come under pressure. 


Nigeria Votes 


The general election in Nigeria leaves things 
pretty well as they were. The traditionalist 
Northern People’s Congress, confining its appeal 
virtually entirely to the Northern Region, has 
emerged again as the largest single party, almost 
gaining an over-all majority. This is a little sur- 
prising in view of the vast expenditure of money 
by the Action Group, and of the alliance in 
northern constituencies between the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons and the 
Northern Element Progressive Union. It seems 
likely that competition between this alliance and 
the Action Group has helped the NPC to retain 
its large majority. NCNC has done well in the 
east, gained some seats in the west and won two 
seats in Lagos. The Action Group, on the other 
hand, has not fulfilled its hopes of becoming a 
National purty. Speculation now turns to the 
character of the new government to be formed — 
a government which will presumably lead Nigeria 
into independence next October. The previous 
federal Prime Minister, Alhaja Abubakar Tawafa 
Balewa, is to resume his post. He will, however, 
need to form an alliance with either the NCNC 
or the Action Group. The probability — paradoxi- 
cal though it may seem—is that it will be the 
radical. NCNC which joins him. Dr Azikiwe, the 
leader of the NCNC, however, is a much more 
flexible character than his rival, Dr Awolowo of 
the Action Group; while the bitterness engen- 
dered between the Action Group and the North 
over the issue of creating new states still lingers. 
The big question mark now hanging over Nigeria 
is whether a strong federal government can be 
built up in the first difficult years of independ- 
ence. The election has again shown that politi- 
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cal parties still depend very heavily on their res- 
pective regions and that no national party has 
yet emerged. 


Good News from Tanganyika 


The first positive sign that Mr Macleod may 
be prepared to remedy some of the worst defects 
of his predecessor comes from Tanganyika. The 
very hopeful developments over the last few years 
in solving the multi-racial problem on democratic 
lines have been endangered over the past six 
months through Colonial Office reluctance to 
allow the territory to develop its own constitu- 
tional future. Pressures from Central Africa and 
Kenya have been obstructing the surrender of 
responsibilities from the Colonial Office to elected 
Tanganyikans of all races. Now Mr Macleod has 
broken this barrier and given the Governor, Sir 
Richard Turnbull, and Mr Julius Nyerere, the 
African leader, the opportunity of developing a 
genuine measure of democratic responsibility. 
New elections are to be held next September 
with a wider, though still qualified, franchise to 
a House. of 71 elected members, 50 of whom will 
represent non-racial seats. Eleven seats are to be 
reserved for Asians and ten for Europeans. Most 
significant of all, there will be an elected majority 
in the Ministerial Council. This new plan repre- 
sents a triumph for Mr Nyerere in his policy of 
phased constitutional advance in close associa- 
tion with the minority groups. He has been 
bravely supported by the Governor, and Mr 
Macleod’s action, belated though it is, has averted 
an unnecessary and tragic constitutional crisis. 
This triumph of non-racial democracy will now 
destroy the Central African assertion that a multi- 
racial society cannot be based on western demo- 
cratic forms, and will set the pace for Kenya. 


Education in the Sixties 


The Crowther Report or, more formally, 15-18: 
Report of the Central Advisory Council for 
Education-England contains nothing novel. Its 
proposals — especially that of raising the school- 
leaving age to 16-plus— have been commonplaces 
in educational circles for 20 years. But since gov- 
ernmenis tend to accept ideas as respectable only 
when they are old enough to be amenable to pre- 
sentation in massive and worthy reports of this kind, 
its appearance is welcome. To raise the school- 
leaving age in 1965 will cost an extra £250 million, 
but finding the money is likely to be the least of 
the difficulties. An extra 21,300 teachers will be 
necessary: finding these will not be easy, and will 
be particularly difficult among science graduates. 
The extent of this problem is even greater when 
one considers that to reduce classes to a reason- 
able size, to the regulation but so often unrealisable 
number of 30 pupils, itself demands thousands 
more people willing to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. The report devotes attention to the bottleneck 
at the entrance to universities; to the question of 
county colleges, preferring to see the school- 
leaving age raised before developing these on a 
large scale; and recommends that children should 
leave school only at Easter and in July. This last 
might help to dispel that air of pointlessness which 
now so often surrounds the last months of school- 
children nearing the age of 15. The report takes 
an optimistic view of the capacity of children to 
benefit from these new opportunities—a view 
which only sceptical dons are likely to dispute. 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 


Who is Out of Step? 


Paul Johnson writes: This week’s diplomatic 
junketings in Paris have begun in the customary 
atmosphere of bad temper and low comedy. The 
new Nato headquarters at the Porte Dauphine, 
though less physically dangerous than its pre- 
decessor in the Palais de Chaillot, now in the last 
stage of disintegration, is still reeking of wet 
paint and moist concrete, infested with belliger- 
ent French workers and equipped with a charac- 
teristically Parisian telephone system. In the new 
press auditorium where M. Henri Spaak received 
the press on Monday it was virtually impossible 
to hear a word the Secretary General said. Not 
that this mattered much. All his sentiments, and 
many of his actual phrases, were identical with 
those he delivered last year and the year before. 


But despite Spaak’s monumental complacency, 
there is no doubt that the internal divisions in 
Nato are deeper and more visible than at any 
time since the organisation was founded a decade 
ago. Nato’s forward planning centres on a paper 
called the NC 70. This was drawn up in Decem- 
ber 1957, at the height of the post-Sputnik panic, 
and lays down in great detail the military con- 
tributions which the 15 member states pledged 
themselves to make by 1963—‘the year of peril’ 
when the Soviet missile superiority will be most 
pronounced. Last week, when the Military Com- 
mittee met to consider progress, General Nor- 
stad’s report made it plain that as things are 
going there seems no possibility that the target 
figures will be reached. Instead of 30 divisions, 
Nato has about 16 in immediate readiness. A 
hundred ‘nuclearised’ units are scheduled to be 
operational by 1963, of which 50 should have 
been ready now; in fact there are less than 20. 
Even more serious is the shortcoming in the 
tactical air forces. The Second and Fourth US 
Tactical Air Forces, operating in Germany, are 
in theory integrated. In fact, the wide variety 
of types of reconnaisance plane alone make 
efficient operation impossible. ATAF air fields 
cannot provide refuelling facilities, let alone first- 
line repairs, for all the varieties of plane in their 
area; so the ‘scatter’ system, essential for survival 
in the event of nuclear attack, cannot be used. 
Worse still, Norstad has no control over air de- 
fence. Except in the front line, this remains a 
national responsibility. 

Norstad believes that, as things stand, Shape 
would lose a tactical air battle in the first few 
hours. He therefore insists on 100 per cent. inte- 
gration, and it is at this point that his require- 
ments have come into headlong conflict with 
General de Gaulle’s prejudices. De Gaulle not 
only refuses to integrate air defence; he is even 
threatening to withdraw French units from the 
Fourth ATAF. At the same time, his refusal to 
countenance US-controlled nuclear stock-piles on 
French territory has been an important element 
in throwing the NC 70 planning out of gear. It 
should be said at once that de Gaulle is isolated 
in his beliefs, even in France. They are shared 
neither by General Valluy, the senior French 
representative at Shape, nor even by the mem- 
bers of the French delegation to Nato. 

It was perhaps for this reason that General 
Twining, chairman of the US joint Chiefs of 
Staff, decided to bring the conflict into the open 
by leaking to Associated Press the substance of 
his ‘complaint’ against the European members of 


Nato, and particularly against France. There can 
be no doubt that the leak was deliberate and that 
it had the highest sanction in Washington. It is 
linked, of course, to the new US drive to get 
Europe to pay more for collective defence. At 
present, only Britain and Germany pay for all 
their US-supplied arms. France, the Americans 
hope, will soon be forced to do the same. The 
Americans point out that in 1958 the US devoted 
11.5 per cent. of its gross national product to 
defence, against Britain’s 8.2 per cent. and Ger- 
many’s 4.2 per cent. France spent 9.3 per cent., 
but three-quarters of this went on Algeria. The 
other Nato powers coniribute even less. 

Will Messrs Herter and Eisenhower succeed 
during the next few days in jerking Europe into 
a more ‘realistic’ view of its collective responsi- 
bility? Unlikely. As one French official put it 
to me, ‘Eisenhower is attempting to end his term 
of office in a blaze of peace and co-existence. 
Fair enough. But if you have just completed a 
world tour in which you have talked about 
nothing but peace, you can’t expect to come to 
Paris talking about war—and have people take 
you seriously. It isn’t France that is out of step 
with Shape—it is the White House’. 


Nicosia 


Good Old Makarios 


Charles Foley writes from Nicosia: The posters 
are peeling from the walls, but their message 
needs no emphasis. ‘Makarios and only Makarios’ 
is the order of the day. With a two to one majority 
over his motley opponents in an election which 
brought 91 per cent. of voters to the polls, the 
first President of Cyprus assumes powers far 
greater than any British governor until Harding. 


Technically there was some justice in the cry 
of ‘dictatorship’ with which John Clerides, an 
old-style liberal, launched his election campaigh 
against the archbishop last month. But the 
people decided that these powers were safer in 
Makarios’s hands than in those of Clerides, a 
former member of Harding’s Executive Council, 
and his extremist allies of the left and right. 


The result is that for the next five years 
Makarios can rule almost single-handed. As his 
ministers in a Cabinet with a Greek Cypriot 
majority he can choose anyone he likes from 
inside or outside parliament. Equally he can 
dismiss any or all of them and appoint others 
instead. His approval will, of course, be needed 
for the final list of Makarios candidates in the 
parliamentary elections next month; and it seems 
likely that all of them will be voted in, because 
the constituencies at present are so arranged that 
their rivals will be swamped. In fact, Makarios 
is expected to make the opposition a present of 
some seats so that they will be represented in 
the house. Fortunately the archbishop is the 





NEXT WEEK 
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mildest of autocrats, always preferring to woo 
his enemies rather than to override them. Stand- 
ing on the balcony beside his peasant father on 
Monday night, he hushed delirious supporters 
by declaring that there were no victors and no 
losers in the election. He had never, he said, 
identified himself with any particular party or 
political movement, nor did he himself cherish 
any political ambition. This brought a smile, but 
in fact Makarios spoke the truth as he knew it. 
Nobody can deny that it was necessary for him 
to achieve the presidency if the Cypriots, with 
their historically oppositionist mentality, were 
ever to work together in a country they could 
call their own. Throughout the years of blood- 
shed and communal strife, Makarios has always 
insisted on régarding himself not merely as a 
leader of Greek resistance, but of the whole 
Cypriot population, leftist, rightist, Greeks and 
Turks. Certainly there were no visible political 
differences between the two sides in the presi- 
dential election. The archbishop’s followers are 
empirical to a man and the Akel Communist party 
has deviated to a point somewhere to the right 
of bourgeois nationalism as understood in other 
countries. 


The first to hail the election result was Dr 
Kutchuk, the Turkish Vice-President. He told 
me he was delighted for personal as well as public 
reasons to serve under the archbishop. Many 
pressing decisions which have been held up until 
there was a President in office may shortly be 
announced. Among these is the question of join- 
ing the Commonwealth, and my British friends 
are counting on ‘good old Makarios’ to do the 
proper thing. 


Basutoland 


Steps Backward ? 


On the surface, Basutoland seems, in the desert 
of South African racialism which completely sur- 
rounds it, to be an oasis of goodwill and progress. 
The British government has formally approved 
a new constitution giving a limited but significant 
degree of self-government to an almost wholly 
Basuto, though only half elected, National Coun- 
cil. A commission, appointed by Sir John Maud, 
the capable new High Commissioner, last month 
visited the territory to investigate the ways of 
accelerating economic development. And now, 
whilé Union Africans across the border are being 
saddled with government-appointed Bantu 
‘authorities’, local politicians have launched their 
campaign for next January’s first elections under 
Basutoland’s new constitution. 

Yet the leaders of Basutoland’s two major 
parties have jointly accused the High Commis- 
sioner of violating both the spirit and the letter 
of the advances so recently agreed upon. The 
electoral law which was only recently promulgated 
provides for the registration of all adult Basuto- 
land taxpayers to elect local councils; these will 
in turn provide the 40 elected members of the 
new 80-man National Council. Because only tax- 
payers may register, Basuto women will, for the 
most part, be automatically disfranchised, but 
this point has not been stressed by the male poli- 
ticians. What they do object to is the manner 
in which the postal vote of Basutos working in 
South Africa is to be cast. These migratory 
labourers will constitute perhaps two-thirds of 
the electorate, and their votes wili, therefore, be 
decisive. Yet the postal voting system laid down 
by the High Commissioner is wide open to abuse. 

No mark will be made by voters on ballot 
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papers, which will instead be dropped into boxes 
bearing the name and allocated colour of a candi- 
date. Despite widespread illiteracy, voters in 
South Africa will be asked to send their un- 
marked papers to a friend or relative in Basuto- 
land, advising him into which box it is to be 
dropped. This singularly inept system is resented 
particularly by the Basutoland Congress Party, 
which is opposed in the elections by the Basuto- 
land National Party, in which the chiefs are 
strongly represented. In the mountain villages, 
Basuto chiefs, who, amongst other things, control 
the allocation of land plots, wield an influence 
which they are losing in the ‘urban’ Congress 
centres like Maseru; and the present arrange- 
ments make any sort of post-electoral checks 
impossible. 

The High Commissioner has refused to alter 
the postal voting system, claiming that any other 
would involve too great an expense. He has not, 
however, explained why he thought it necessary 
to frame what is euphemistically called the Basu- 
toland Peace Proclamation, which would provide 
him with sweeping powers over all public meet- 
ings. Following repeated protests, this proclama- 
tion is now to be held over for discussion with 
the new Council. But, as Basutoland has hardly 
been plagued until now with riotous assemblies, 
the administration’s motives in persistently pro- 
posing to take these drastic powers, against the 
express objections of the old Council, were bound 
to be regarded as suspect. 

Even more suspicion, as well as considerable 
bitterness, has been aroused by the recent 
appointment of a Commissioner of Local 
Government. The basis of the agreement reached 
by the Commonwealth Relations Office and the 
Basuto earlier this year was a report drafted for 
the latter by Professor Denis Cowen of the 
University of Cape Town. This report held speci- 
fically that the local councils, which are shortly 
to be elected, should be organs of local govern- 
ment as well as electoral colleges for the national 
body. Training in local government was seen as 
fundamental to the future extension of Basuto 
self-rule. Yet now an official has been appointed 
with financial and other powers so wide as to 
make him a virtual dictator over the local coun- 
cils. He will not be responsible to the Basuto 
National Council, but only to the High Com- 
missioner. 

Beyond this, both parties have accused the 
administration of attempting to allocate a 
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diamond-mining concession in such a way as to 
bring in De Beers, the South African dianiond 
cartel. Answering this charge, the administration 
today claims that it is a matter within the 
province of the paramount chieftancy, and is 
negotiating with the elderly and highly conserva- 
tive female Regent. The Basuto politicians, on 
the other hand, claim that the signing away of 
the country’s only potential wealth is a matter 
for the new National Council, to which the para- 
mount chief will nominate half the members. 

Beieng Seiso, the young paramount chief-desig- 
nate, who is returning from Oxford this week with 
the apparent intention of forcing the Regent’s 
resignation, seems anxious to assume office in 
time to make these nominations, but the Regent 
is stalling him off. Here, too, the attitude of the 
British authorities could prove decisive. 

JAMES FAIRBAIRN 
Maseru 


Westminster 


White-collar Revolt 


Mr R. A. Butler, his mind temporarily diverted 
to more exciting things like IRA plots and sanc- 
tions against Eire, has landed the government in a 
remarkably pretty pickle; and the House is now 
watching with the gleeful interest he himself 
shows when others are in trouble to see what 
scheme he will think up during the Christmas 
recess for slithering out of it. 

It began when, on Butler’s advice, government 
whips dropped hints that the Offices Bill, which a 
private member, Mr Richard Marsh of Green- 
wich, was to introduce, should be defeated on 
second reading. This proceeding, of itself, was 
risky. In this parliament, backbenchers on both 
sides have already shown their restiveness under 
discipline, even on government business; and they 
are likely to buck if the whip is applied, however 
caressingly, in private members’ time. Further, 
the government party, which is heavily supported 
at election times by black-coated workers, is 
deeply committed — well, anyway, it made an elec- 
tion promise —to improve office conditions, along 
the lines recommended by the Gowers Committee 
ten years ago. In view of the 1955 Conservative 
manifesto which promised legislation ‘to promote 
a steady improvement of conditions for other 
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workers, including those in transport, in farming, 
in offices and in shops’, it is doubly risky to invite 
Conservative opposition against a measure which 
would help Conservative members to redeem at 
least one of their election pledges. 

If, however, this risk was.to be taken, the 
government spokesman in the debate would have 
to present a most reasonable case, based prefer- 
ably, on technical grounds only. Of course, the 
government was in sympathy with the bill’s aims, 
he would have to say, but the present bill was 
badly drafted or it wasn’t comprehensive enough 
or, in its present form, it would require too many 
snoopers. Would the House be content to leave 
the thing in the hands of the government with the 
assurance that the government would do some- 
thing about it reasonably soon? This is the kind 
of thing that Butler himself can still do without 
even the semblance of a wink, and the House still 
falls for it. 

Butler, however, was on his way to Northern 
Ireland for what turned out to be a rather explo- 
sive weekend with Lord Brookeborough; and his 
deputy, Mr Dennis Vosper, possesses an innocence 
which makes a freshly shelled curate seem like a 
city slicker. He read earnestly from a brief of 
which the essential point was that legislation in 
this field is no longer necessary because, with 
steadily mounting prosperity, employers could 
safely be relied on to provide improved office con- 
ditions of their own free will without pressure 
from the law. When Mr Gordon Walker said that 
the logic of this was that we could now afford to 
abolish the Factory Acts, Vosper flurriedly won- 
dered what answer would have been given in 
Theological School, failed to solve the problem 
and pressed on regardless. 

Vosper’s frighteningly inadequate statement 
probably made little difference to such Tories as 
Mr Martin Maddan and Mr William Shepherd, 
who know about office conditions, still believe in 
the necessity for legislation and were determined 
to vote for the bill anyway, whatever tut-tutting 
might come from the whips. But it did seriously 
embarrass several others who had come with an 
open mind and who had listened carefully to 
the case, which no one had been able to refute, 
put forward by Marsh and his seconder, Mr 
E. C. Redhead. Mr John Harvey, for example, 
probably intended to vote against the bill when 
he arrived in the House, because although he 
realised the need for action, he thought that this 
bill was not the right action to take. When he 
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spoke half-way through the debate, he had de- 
cided to abstain; but when he had fully digested 
Vosper and heard a winding up speech of con- 
trolled power from Mr Walter Padley, he voted 
for the bill. Because he, and many others, really 
listened to the debate and allowed themselves to 
be persuaded by it the second reading was carried 
by 129 to 76, against the government’s wishes. 

What will the government do now? After the 
Christmas recess, the bill goes upstairs to a com- 
mittee normally selected as far as possible from 
members who have shown an interest by speak- 
ing in the second reading debate, but with a 
government majority. If the government is still 
determined to defeat this bill, it will ignore many 
of its own supporters who took part in the debate, 
and pack the committee with ‘brain-washed, 
party hacks’. These may be difficult to obtain, 
for, apart from the Tories who voted for the bill, 
there was a substantial phalanx in the chamber 
who abstained in the most marked manner open 
to them; and even if enough lobby-fodder could 
be found, the government would only exacerbate 
many of their own side still further by using it. 
It would also reveal Butler’s own pledge to give 
greater freedom to private members as nothing 
more than a sham — and illuminate the opposition, 
which Fories would like to dismiss as no more 
than the labourers’ friend, as the sole champion 
of professional and white-collared workers. 

If on the other hand, the government gives way 
on the principle, it will have to throw over Vos- 
per’s declaration of laisser faire Tory philosophy, 
which presumably Butler himself had vetted be- 
fore he left for other fields. It is a nice situation 
—and one calculated to inspire Butler to his 
smooth and brilliant worst. 

J. P. W. MALiaLreuv 


Fleet Street 


The Thunderer 


Shortly after he became editor of The Times, 
Sir William Haley explained in a Clayton 
Memorial Lecture the duty of the ‘serious’ press, 
of which he had just become a top person, com- 
pared with the scandal and triviality with which, 
he was sorry to say, so much of the ‘popular’ 
press concerned itself. It alone, he said, kept the 
influential informed of the important, employing 
for this purpose experts who were giving whole- 
time study to some individual country in order 
that the news should be properly sifted and inter- 
preted. I hope Sir William will forgive me for 
suggesting that he should now get hold of a copy 
of this lecture and re-read it. And it might do 
no harm to pass iton to The Times South African 
desk. 

I referred last week to that very odd piece 
The Times published about Mr Swart, the new 
Governor-General of South Africa, whose film 
career and ‘pleasant sense of humour’ engaged its 
attention so much that, unlike the Mirror, the 
Herald, the Mail and the Express, it had no space 
to mention his addiction to the sjambok for 
keeping Africans in their place. This week there 
has been another example of its odd way with the 
news. It concerns other arrivals from South 
Africa. These visitors were not so eminent as Mr 
Swart— merely an English carpenter and his wife 
who adopted a baby boy found deserted on the 
steps of a Catholic church. He was thought to be 
white, and that was all right. But he turned out to 
have dark hair and a sallow skin, and that— 
although his. foster parents love him dearly —is 
all wrong. For he might have mixed blood. So 
they were ordered to give him up—or get out of 


South Africa. They chose to go. This news 
touched the silly hearts of the popular press, 
whose light-mindedness and pandering to the 
worst instincts of the masses are well known— 
Sir William commented on them in his Clayton 
Memorial Lecture. 

The Daily Herald offered the carpenter and his 
wife, Mr and Mrs Beecher, the hospitality of its 
feature pages to tell their story in detail. And 
when they flew into London on Monday with the 
adopted baby, Tommy, now two years old, and 
their other two children (the fares were paid by 
the Beecher’s former trade union in England, the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers), it de- 
voted its main Page One space to them, with a 
three-column picture. ‘Nothing,’ it went on to 
declare in a leading article, ‘more eloquently con- 
demns the evil of South Africa’s race laws than 
this story of a family driven out for giving love 
and kindness to a child.’ The Express and the 
Mail seem to have felt much the same. Both gave 
the story front-page prominence. The News 
Chronicle, whose news judgment in such matters, 
as with that of Mr Swart the previous week, is 
often oddly insensitive these days, failed to say 
anything. It had, however, reported the affair when 
the Beechers left South Africa the previous day, 
describing the case as ‘one of the craziest that 
even South Africa has produced’. 

Nor was it only the popular papers that were 
conscious of the moral significance of what had 
happened to this unimportani carpenter and his 
wife. The Daily Telegraph carried a report and 
a leading article. In this it bluntly described the 
story of the Beechers and their little black baby 
(if he is black) as one more example of ‘a wel! 
authenticated story coming out of South Africa 
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which stirs pity, indignation and estrangement in 
millions of hearts’. The failure of the Union 
government to stop officials trying to take away 
from his foster parents after two years a little 
boy, whose adoption as a new-born foundling had 
been approved when he was thought to be white, 
looks, it declared, like ‘yet another sign of its 
determination to force on its remaining friends 
a breach which neither Africa nor the Common- 
wealth can afford’. 

And what of The Times the paper that, unlike 
the popular press, does not distort or suppress? 
It had no leading article. It had no story. So 
far as its readers were concerned the case of the 
Beechers and their baby has not happened. Not 
a line was printed. Mr Swart, that man of excel- 
lent humour, was given no cause to question its 
judgment. But can its readers any longer be 
equally satisfied with this judgment? These two 
instances of its way with awkward -news—and 
there have been others, some of which have been 
quoted here previously—shake confidence. Sir 
William Haley’s predecessor Geoffrey Dawson 
once noted in his diary: ‘I do my utmost, night 
after night, to keep out of the paper anything 
that might hurt their (in this case the German 
government’s) susceptibilities’. It is hard to be- 
lieve that Haley has developed the same attitude 
to inconvenient news which distinguished a pre- 
decessor, for whose habit of keeping out of the 
paper things he thought people of influence might 
not like he has often expressed contempt. But the 
result seems to be getting dangerously similar. 
I suggest that he wastes no time in re-reading 
that Clayton Memorial Lecture and circulating 
it to his staff. ‘ 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Labour and the Moral Appeal 


Nor much is agreed about the last election. We 
were very well led, directed, and, allowing for 
our financial handicaps, equipped during the final 
fortnight. The result was remarkably disappoint- 
ing. The relative prosperity of the working class 
had a lot to do with it. After that every submis- 
sion is disputed, including those concerned with 
the moral quality of our appeal. 

The Times disposed of both the main parties 
as rival auctioneers or hire-purchase salesmen. It 
had been .a ‘poor campaign’, and the Labour 
Party were, .I would say, caricatured as the party 
of uncharitableness. Quite otherwise Mr Cross- 
man. He has referred in the NEw STATESMAN to 
‘those wonderful weeks of the election when we 
were a campaigning crusading party’. Later, 
however, he has substantially accepted Mr Enoch 
Powell’s diagnosis that what we lacked was a 
‘great simple central theme’. 

Personalities can mercifully be avoided. Mr 
Gaitskell has improved his stature immensely, 
particularly among men of goodwill, and most 
of all by his bearing in the darkest hour. Mr 
Bevan is a man whom we, for example, in the 
National Society for Mentally Handicapped 
Children know well to be all heart where the 
most afflicted and helpless are concerned. Mr 
Wilson, in my hearing on the platform, and in 
the columns of the New STATESMAN, left no doubt 
about the genuineness and mastery of his Chris- 
tian Socialist approach to poverty. We must look 
elsewhere for our Achilles heel! 

My wife and I between us covered over 50 
constituencies. We had probably an even better 
means of judging than those who held large 
audiences captive. I am quite clear in my own 
mind on these propositions: 


(1) The party were happy to be going into battle 
at last as a united brotherhood. Hence much in- 
ternal euphoria. a 

(2) We were unbitter, unmalicious, non-mud+ 
slinging. 

(3) We aroused no special enthusiasm outside 
our own ranks. Our aute-intoxication proved non- 
infectious. 

(4) In particular we made little moral impact on 
those most sensitive to moral argument —the whole 
race of social workers, for example. 

(5) Barring a super slump or other national dis- 
aster, we shall not win an election until these last 
two features are changed. 


At this point the right- and left-wing partisans 
spring forward with convenient explanations. 
Discount, as I do, the complacent theory that our 
policy was intrinsically perfect, and that the only 
things lacking were the time and energy and 
ingenuity to put it over. We are left with an argu- 
ment about the different emphasis that we might 
have put on what we call public ownership and 
what to the general public is still ‘nationalisa- 
tion’. Could we have gained votes by playing it 
down? (Right wing). Or by playing it up? (Left 
wing). The implications of all this for future 
policy are undeniable. A solution must and will 
be hammered out in party discussion. I am con- 
fident that no changes on this front that were in 
any way practical politics in 1959 would have 
caused the moral pulse to beat any faster. 

Wherein then lies the hope of a moral appeal 
of altogether different potency? Mr Gaitskell’s 
statement of Socialist principles, as expounded at 
Blackpool, could hardly have been improved on 
for their purpose. But abstract inspiration of this 
kind is inevitably confined to a handful of con- 
ceptual thinkers. What are indispensable are 
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concrete causes to bring these principles alive for 
the multitude. 

But how, it may be asked, is a moral appeal 
to be identified? We enter here a realm of impon- 
derables, not to say indefinables. Few of us, how- 
- ever, would deny our own capacity to recognise a 
moral crusade when we saw one. The language 
in which it is clothed is secondary. Uplift speeches 
are ten a penny, as those of us who have suffered 
or inflicted many of them are well aware. The 
crucial test is surely a readiness for sacrifice 
elicited among the people, corresponding to an 
equivalent nobility in the cause and selflessness 
among its promoters. 

But in modern politics, we shall be told, the 
appeal for sacrifice is itself a luxury or at the 
best a public-relations dodge. How can those 
who really want power—in our case for bene- 
ficent ends—ever make a genuine appeal to a 
community to deny itself anything? The point 
is of the first importance. Many distinctions can 
be drawn between various forms of self-interest 
(e.g., short-term versus long-term, material versus 
spiritual, this worldly versus other-worldly). Also 
between sacrifices within the community, e.g., by 
the rich for the poor, and at the expense of the 
community, e.g., by richer for poorer countries. 
The main issue can be illustrated briefly here 
by a quotation from Mr Crossman’s penetrating 
review in the NEw STATESMAN of Mr Strachey’s 
splendid End of Empire. 

Mr Crossman quotes Mr Strachey as saying 
that in terms of enlightened self-interest there 
is no case for large-scale aid to underdeveloped 
countries, We must do it simply because it is 
morally right. ‘If this conclusion were correct’, 
says Mr Crossman, ‘catastrophe would be inevit- 
able, since no democratic government can under- 
take policies which violate the interests of the 
people it represents.” Mr Crossman would hardly 
claim that the interests of the world as a whole 
always coincide with the interests of each par- 
ticular country. His argument leads to the con- 
clusion that, in any conflict whatever between 
national interest and world interest, national 
interest should always be preferred. 

If Mr Crossman argued that a really Socialist 
volume of aid from the rich countries to the 
poor would be an act unprecedented in history 
he would not, I am afraid, be easily overthrown. 
But surely British Socialists today are not going 
to agree so tamely that nothing good and big 
can ever be done for the first time. The condition 
of the world is so unprecedented; national and 
international interests are blurred as never 
before. As Mr Strachey says of the immense 
sacrifice he indicates, ‘if that is not right what 
is?’ If that does not supply the Labour Party 
with a moral appeal what will? 

But for those who shrink from Abana and 
Pharpar, waters of Damascus, the rivers of Israel 
are at hand. Morally and politically there was 
one clear defect in our domestic programme at 
the election. We aimed too obviously at the votes. 
Nothing was included which could not be justi- 
fied, but there were glaring sins of omission. 
We became excited about ‘Youth’ only on the 
eve of the election. In the election manifesto 
there was no explicit mention of mental health, 
no mention at all of penal reform or after-care 
of prisoners, to pick out only one or two domestic 
causes which all Socialists must surely be con- 
cerned with. Philosophers have taught us re- 
peatedly that you cannot win happiness by aim- 
ing at it directly, and the same seems true of 
the hearts of an electoral majority. 

Last February the government themselves 
published a White Paper, for example, in which 
the majority of our prisons were described as 
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a ‘monumental denial’ of the principles for which 
the nation stands. It has not yet been debated 
in the House of Commons. Don’t let’s be put 
off by the theory that there are no votes in penal 
reform or prison after-care. Taking each such 
item in isolation, that could be statistically 
correct. But a party stirred by such causes would 
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be capable of stirring and converting those out- 
side its ranks where now we are powerless to 
move them. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his justice and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’ It is fairly certain that they 
will otherwise not be forthcoming. 

FRANK PAKENHAM 


India’s Agricultural Defeat 


René Dumont, the author of this article, is professor at the Ecole Nationale Supréme d’Agronomie in Paris. He 

has been official adviser to many governments, and his books on underdeveloped agriculture are widely held to be the 

most important contribution in this field in recent decades. He was lately a member of the UN Commission for Eva'- 
uating Community Development Schemes in India and is now advising the government of the Ivory Coast. 


Tue chief emphasis of India’s first Five Year 
Plan was on agriculture, which (including Com- 
munity Development) got 15 per cent. of the 
allocations. A further 28 per cent. went to irriga- 
tion and power (China, by comparison, allocated 
only eight per cent. to agriculture, heavy industry 
being given priority). India’s Second Five Year 
Plan reduced agriculture to 11.8 per cent., irri- 
gation and power to 17.9 per cent, while 4.2 per 
cent. went to village and small industries; indus- 
tries and minerals rose by 7.6 to 18.4 per cent. 

The report on the first agricultural plan is a 
paean of victory, with a 16 per cent. increase 
recorded for the last year of the first plan (1955- 
56) on the base year of 1949/50 and as much 
as 23 per cent. for the following year. Hence 
the objectives for the second five years, origin- 
ally fixed at a 15 per cent. increase for food-grains 
(cotton 31 per cent., sugar 22, oilseeds 27), were 
raised, in spring 1958, to 24, 55, 35 and 38 per 
cent. respectively. For food-grain, therefore, the 
targets were set at 80.5 million tons by the end 
of the period (1960-61). 

I spent last winter in India, studying the Com- 
munity Development scheme. The atmosphere 
was one of semi-famine: prices of cereals rising — 
they have been above world averages since 1955; 
attempts to fix prices; disappearance of stocks 
underground; Calcutta suffered, in August- 
September 1959, riots and hunger. And yet 1958 
was a good monsoon, with a record harvest —70 
to 73 million tons of food-grains according to 
estimates. Still, in February 1959, wheat cost 
a rupee a kilogram in the market at Bhopal, 
capital of Madhya Pradesh! How is this to be 
explained? 

If we look at the seven years following 1949-50, 
taking 100 as base, the volume of agricultural 
production was estimated as: 95.6, 97.5, 102 
114.3, 116.4, 115.9, 123. This graph reflects a 
series of bad years followed by a series of good. 
Moreover, the Ministry of Agriculture under- 
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estimated the harvests up to 1953, but became 
more accurate when it was made responsible for 
the plan. Thus part of the increase shown is due 
to statistical error. 

At the end of April 1959, 13 US experts from 
the Ford Foundation published a report, India’s 
Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It (Delhi, 1959), 
which estimated that the population of India would 
increase by 50 million during the five years of the 
third plan; hence, by 1965-66, India would re- 
quire 110 million tons of food-grains a year. The 
present trend of production would yield only 82 
million. Importation cannot cover the deficit—a 
quarter of the minimam total consumption re- 
quired. The experts, therefore, urged that the 
solution of the food problem should be treated 
as an operation of war and that top priority 
should once more be given to agriculture. Daniel 
Thorner writes of the Ford Foundation report 
as a ‘strategy of terror’, designed to reverse 
the present priority of industry. Like the Ford 
experts, I regard the present situation as tragic. 
But to abandon industrialisation will solve noth- 
ing—on the contrary. To plan wisely we must 
first examine what has gone wrong. 


The variations in the monsoon are notorious. 
India’s soils are exhausted by inefficient farming, 
but a little humus and nitrogen can make them 
very productive, so long as there is enough water. 
Indeed, much of India is well supplied with 
moisture; irrigation prospects are good, and with 
a permanent supply of water, two or three har- 
vests a year are feasible—an impossibility in 
north and central China, which suffers from 
winter frosts. 

The chief obstacles, in fact, are not natural but 
human. The big landowners, created by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793 to replace the Mogul zamin- 
dars in the east and subsequently in the south of 
India, have not invested in the land; they became 
pure parasites. The caste system confers a 
definitive social status, virtually eliminating pros- 
pects of promotion through hard work. Manual 
labour is considered degrading; it is more respect- 
able to do nothing at all than to supervise, let 
alone toil. 

The first plan accomplished many major irri- 
gation schemes. In Bengal, near Burdwan, I 
saw the last irrigation canals of the Damodar 
Valley Corporation: the water runs freely along 
the channels under the dykes throughout the 
rainy season. The-peasants have not built a single 
side-canal to bring the water to their fields. The 
small dykes around each rice-field are two to 
three inches high, compared with ten to 12 
inches in China. Hence, only a small proportion 
of the heavy rains can be retained in the fields. 
The water stored at great cost behind the 
dams is distributed in a wasteful manner during 
the monsoon. The peasant pays by the surface, 
and not by the volume of water which he really 
uses; hence he has no interest in economy. And 
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naturally, when a dry season comes, water is 
short: last winter the Damodar supplied only 
2,000 hectares (against a calculation of 120,000 
in a few years’ time), compared with 170,000— 
and a target of 400,000 hectares altogether —in 
the rainy seasons. 

In Mysore State, in the south of the Deccan, 
the irrigation system installed 12 to 30 years ago, 
where the water runs over during seven and a 
half months, still supports only one rice-crop, 
becoming a paddy-field four months after thin- 
ning. The extension of double-cropping, which 
is advancing so fast in China, has hardly begun 
in India—even though the climate is more suit- 
able. Hence the huge capital investment on irri- 
gation is largely wasted. Last year, out of 6.4 
million acres which the first plan provided with 
irrigation facilities, less than 1.6 million were in 
fact irrigated — badly, too, and only for one sea- 
son. Only in 1958 did India give priority to small- 
scale water-works, which cost four to five times 
less per hectare and can be used immediately. 
But those who benefit refuse to take part in such 
work —medium-sized peasants rarely work, and 
‘kulaks’ almost never. There remains, therefore, 
only the poorest type of sharecropper — who pays 
rent in kind—and the labourer; and why should 
they bother to improve somebody else’s land? 

Since the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign, 
launched after the. war, proved unsatisfactory, it 
was decided, in 1951-2, to set on foot a ‘total 
modernisation’ of the villages — education, health, 
co-operatives, local councils . . . and even pro- 
duction. In the first village I visited in the Pun- 
jab, near Nilokheri—a show-place, evidently — 
the streets were paved with bricks so that visit- 
ing bureaucrats would no longer get their feet 
muddy. But there was no sign of a drainage 
scheme —the bottleneck of agricultural produc- 
tion—and no plans to start one; each year, sur- 
plus water cut down yields of sorgum and cotton. 
A water-well—so useful against dysentery —- had 
been sunk for each caste; and in each case the 
lip was too large, thus wasting cement which 
was in short supply for irrigation gutters. In 
the Children’s Park, there was a slide made of 
steel—steel desperately needed for agricultural 
machinery and ploughshares. Even European 
villages do not yet possess ail these amenities. 
India has tried to become a Welfare State before 
creating the basic economy required to sustain 
it. Comfort has been given priority over produc- 
tion. To raise this a higher investment in actual 
man-hours, provided by the peasants, would have 
been necessary. Labourers and smallholders in 
India have higher wages than in China in 1955. 
Village underemployment is concentrated in the 
middle-classes who, though not necessarily well- 
off, have small estates or secure tenancies, and 
can exploit their smallholders or sub-tenants. 

The chramdan, or voluntary work, has never 
been very widespread, or totalled more than a 
few days a year. It was more a symbol, designed to 
remove prejudice against manual work, and was 
used mainly on roads and schools. The limited 
enthusiasm it initially aroused is dying down, 
and the chramdan is now disappearing. I came 
to India with the idea of taking off my coat and 
working on one of these roads. It was impossible: 
in a three-month visit, I came across only one 
team in action. (In China, I saw several every 
day.) And what little effort is being made scarcely 
boosts actual production. For improvements 
benefit the landlord, who is unwilling to invest 
anything himself. 

After independence, the first land-reform was 
the abolition of the feudal lords, the zamindars. 
To begin with, the operation of this law, which 
provided full compensation, proved very expen- 
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sive (the Nizam of Hyderabad is said to get five 
million rupees a year), the money having to come 
out of funds otherwise available for productive 
investment. Moreover, the zamindar was able to 
retain a large part of his lands, often through. a 
so-called voluntary renunciation by the share- 
croppers. He is also their banker; as such —other 
forms of credit being lacking — how could he fail 
te obtain such agreements from them? According 
to a study of the workings of the Bombay Ten- 
ancy Act (by the Gokhale Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona), two-thirds of such renuncia- 
tions were the result of threats. 

Laws were then passed with the object of limit- 
ing rents; but often these merely benefited a new 
privileged class. In virtually all cases, the regula- 
tions were a dead letter. At Sahajapur (West Ben- 
gal), I found a sharecropper who got only one- 
third of the harvest, though, as he himself 
provided seed, harness and implements, he was 
guaranteed 60 per cent. by law. A 50-50 share-out 
is the rule; and, unlike the European sharecropper, 
the Indian pays for all production costs. He pays 
for the manure used in the ‘Japanese method’ 
of rice-grewing, while the landlord gets the sur- 
plus harvest for nothing. The sharecropper has 
learnt his lesson: he won’t continue to exert him- 
self. 

Besides sharecropping, usury is the greatest 
evil of Indian agriculture. Interest rates of 75 and 
37.5 per cent. are standard, with mortgages as 
security; but a poor servant may pay up to 800 
per cent.—I found an example near Hyderabad — 
on high interest rates. I came across an agricul- 
tural labourer, employed only for six months in 
the year on big projects near Allahabad, who was 
getting four pounds of wheat per working day, 
instead of the local rate of five pounds — because he 
had borrowed the price of three maunds (245 Ib) 
of corn seven years before. He will have to pay 
this daily pound of flesh for the rest of his life, 
for he will never be able to pay back the capital. 
When I was there, he had already paid back the 
sum he borrowed five times over! When I 
brought such cases to the notice of the officials 
in charge of the Development Blocks, they looked 
the other way: ‘We haven’t the power to inter- 
vene in such matters’. 

Agricultural wages are often further reduced 
by the relics of the caste system. Although the 
higher castes can no longer exact totally unpaid 
labour—or begar—they often pay below-average 
wages. Two shepherds, aged 45 and 25, whom I 
met south of Madras, were getting, in January, 
1959, in total, five rupees or one dollar a month, 
without food. How were they to live? The Com- 
munity Development scheme is supposed to ask 
all members of a community to make voluntary 
efforts to end such cases. But what sense of com- 
munity is possible between such labourers and 
sharecroppers, debased, exploited and despised, 
and their landlords, moneylenders and Brahmins? 

Indian production of food-grains stagnated, or 
declined slightly, from 1890 to 1945; the annual 
quantity available per capita thus fell from 600 
to 400 pounds. At the end of 1958, with 400 mil- 
lion inhabitants, there was an average of 410 
pounds available at the end of a good year, as 
against scarcely 400 pounds for the three previous 
years. In 1958, China had 800 pounds — twice as 
much-— per capita (on the assumption that the 
corrected figures of 26 August 1959 are reliable). 

As a result of the failure to exploit the resources 
of rural manpower to the full, to give production 
priority over luxury, and to provide all classes 
with a direct motive to invest, Indian agricultural 
production is even failing to keep up with the 
growth in population; this reached two per cent. 
in 1959 and is likely to shoot ahead-—there is 
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little ‘family planning’ and the mortality rate is 
falling rapidly. 

Hence all India’s development plans ar: in 
jeopardy; for they require, first and foremost, 
large agricultural surpluses, in order to cut im- 
ports (25 million tons of cereals in the last ten 
years), increase exports (there is barely a trade 
balance in agricultural products), build up light 
industry (India imports cotton, copra and many 
useless items such as arak nuts); and improve the 
national diet and hence productivity. 

China demands from her peasants efforts which 
are superhuman and often become inhuman. 
India, lacking a genuine agrarian reform, cannot 
arouse among the peasants the enthusiasm needed 
to secure their submission to the hard work which 
only they can provide. She relies too much on ex- 
ternal aid, which cannot replace internal effort. In 
Rome, S. K. Dey, of the FAO, asked me: ‘Do 
you prefer democracy or economic progress?’ I 
answered: ‘For well-fed people like you and me, 
democracy has more to offer’. But in the long run, 
without development, it obviously cannot survive. 
Can India achieve a real social revolution, abolish- 
ing castes and reducing the grosser inequalities, 
using non-Communist methods? It appears un- 
likely. Indeed, such methods are now largely dis- 
credited, as a result of the failure—which will 
soon be strikingly confirmed — of the Community 
Development scheme, often confidently presented 
as the great secret weapon of anti-Communism. 
China will soon force us to begin our thinking 
about these problems all over again. Shall we be 
able to do it effectively, and in time? 

RENE DUMONT 


London Diary 


Tue strangest pair of bedfellows political per- 
versity ever made must surely be Field-Marshal 
Lord Montgomery and Mr Gerald Hamilton. 
Whoever would have dreamed that these two 
would be found one day tucked up together, as 
it were, between the ideological sheets? The 
austerely hearty Monty and the ultra-sophisti- 
cated cosmopolitan ‘Mr Norris’, as Gerald 
Hamilton is affectionately nicknamed on account 
of the fancied—and purely imaginary—resemb- 
lance between himself and his friend Isherwood’s 
famous character. It is the sort of fantastic juxta- 
position you might expect to find in a NEw 
STATESMAN competition or a game of Conse- 
quences. Yet here they are together in real life 
espousing the cause of the South African 
government and apartheid. Both have been visit- 
ing the Union. Gerald Hamilton is still there. 
Like the swallows, he prefers to winter in a warm 
climate whenever possible. He is expressing 
cautious sympathy for the South African govern- 
ment, which, he suggests, has been much ‘mis- 
understood. His friends, who have always been 
careful to separate Gerald Hamilton’s political 
vagaries from the rich, timeless compost of his 
personality, which has been compared to a paté 
unusually well stuffed with truffles, will be amus- 
ing themselves reconstructing snatches of dia- 
logue between the two venerable ideologues. 

‘Everything is all tickettyboo, Hamilton, don’t 
fuss! These Dutch chaps have got the Bantu 
properly buttoned up.’ 

Tm so glad to hear you say that, Field- 
Marshal. You relieve my feelings immensely.’ 


* * * 


The Heath, under a. lowering shortest-day sky 
that seems to sit right on top of your head, looks 
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like the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. One be- 
gins to understand Hampstead’s high suicide rate. 
Even so, quite a good turnout of regulars. That 
dauntless crimson spherical septuagenarian in 
shorts is running slowly uphill as always. He 
never gets any thinner. Perhaps he is a president 
of the Wine and Food Society in perpetual train- 
ing. The Squire of Kenwood, as we call the 
eupeptic gent in the green hat with the shaving 
brush, is pacing the terrace nodding to everyone 
as if it was all a gigantic house party and he the 
host. My favourite snatch of overheard conversa- 


tion on a Heath Walk is this from a post- . 


mortem of Stalinism: ‘You know when I first 
smelt a rat? In the History of the CPSU (B) in 
the chapter on dialectical materialism, which he 
wrote himself, there was never any reference to 
the negation of the negation. I said to myself: 
either this is a deliberate omission or it’s ignor- 
ance. It made me very uneasy... .’ Near the 
tumulus a model aeroplane has crashed into a 
tree and disturbed a squirrel from hibernation. 
It gnashes and chitters. I can never get anyone 
to believe in the method of catching squirrels 
used by Shilstone, the Devonshire dompteur of 
Clyst St George, who rode to point-to-points 
with his tame fox sitting in front of him and his 
still tamer badger riding pillion behind. He would 
remove the shot from a 410 cartridge and sub- 
stitute a paste of dried blood. This when fired at 
the squirrel stuck to its face like a mask. Blinded, 
the squirrel came down from the tree and walked 
round in circles. It sounds, I know, like some- 
thing out of Miinchausen, but it is really far too 
improbable to be invented. 


* * * 


An early Christmas card from Lisbon from N, 


containing a cryptic reference to the Salamander. 


(this is what he calls Dr Salazar on account of 
his gift for survival), reminds me of the visit we 
paid together to a Portuguese orphanage. It was 
in one of the coastal suburbs on the way to 
Estoril. It had been endowed by a family of 
newspaper proprietors and exhibition conces- 
sionaires. They were extremely proud of their 
philanthropy. The building was not unimpressive, 
light and clean and floored with that stone mosaic 
at which Portuguese workmen are perpetually 
tapping and chipping. I was rather surprised to 
notice how many of the children were in bed in 
their dormitories. I was told they were having a 
rest. No signs of any education going on. When 
I commented on this the director of the orphan- 
age bowed low and said what they needed was 
a nice rest. No vocational training of any kind? 
He said there wasn’t really any time. But how 
long were the children in the orphanage? A fort- 
night. What happened to them after that? Oh, 
they were dropped by the orphanage’s van at 
as near as possible to the spot in Lisbon where 
they had been picked up. Then a new batch was 
collected. I asked why they didn’t follow the 
customary orphanage plan and keep the children 
until homes couid be found for them. I was told 
that I didn’t understand Portuguese social con- 
ditions, also that to favour a few when there 
were sO many would be most inequitable. N, an 
old Lisbon hand, told me there was something 
peculiarly and distinctively Portuguese about this 
display of logic. 
* * * 


‘I like to walk down Bond Street thinking of 
all the things I don’t want.’ This slogan, suitable 
for the anti-shopper in the Pink Zone, comes 
from Logan Pearsall Smith. Perhaps it is unfair 
to quote it now, when people cursed with obses- 
sional temperaments are being quite sharply 
tormented by the problem of what to get. It leads 
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it in the water . . . Wonder what it’s made of... 
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toymakers and producers of exhibition displays all find 
‘Styrocell’ invaluable in a variety of ways. 

In packaging, especially, ‘Styrocell’ is a great problem solver. 
Delicate goods of all kinds — particularly pieces of scientific equipment 


which are none-the less sensitive for being large - travel perfectly 
when nested in ‘Styrocell’, for it absorbs travel shocks far more 
effectively than does wood wool. 

‘Styrocell’ is a material for which ingenious minds will con 
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you on to thoughts of anti-presents, unwant 
tokens or de-wishful tablets—Scroogene would 
be a suitable proprietary brand —that would in- 
duce abnegation. As the Festival of St Sales 
Manager looms closer, these black clouds of anti- 
Christmas spirit, are apt to well up. No use 
repressing them. They need to be vented in 
advance or they may culminate in a Christmas 
Day melancholia. If you feel one coming on, duck 
out of all organised pre-Christmas celebrations, 
such as Office parties, as soon as possible. Be 
thankful you are not in any active branch of the 
backslapping business where overtraining for 
Christmas is an occupational risk. One young 
sales rep, whom I met quite early in the month, 
was already discovering his soul and finding the 
process painful. ‘You're either a mug or a thug,’ 
he kept on groaning. ‘No two ways about it in 
the modern business world. Mug or thug. Unless,’ 
he added wistfully, ‘you’re a thug-mug like me’. 


* * * 


One of the more forgivable foibles of the first 
Lord Birkenhead was his penchant for the society 
of Maundy Gregory, the unofficial title-broker, 
‘Old Friday’ as he was known in backstairs politics 
of the Twenties. You will not find any reference 
to this in F.E., Lord Birkenhead’s newly revised 
and de-idolised life of his father, but that is not 
surprising as there are almost no references to 
Maundy Gregory in the public history of the 
period. When the hard-faced business men who 
had done well out of the war came to negotiate 
with Gregory at his preposterously over-furnished 
office at the Whitehall Gazette, they sometimes 
had doubts about whether he could really deliver 
the goods. (‘Remember, my dear sir,’ Gregory 
would say, if they showed signs of sticking at a 
knighthood —£10,000—and not paying £30,000 








Bread, 

A recent ‘Family Doctor’ booklet* said 

Is extremely good for keeping you living 

And actually thriving 

It’s full of protein, which as you may know 

Is jolly good for making you grow 

It’s also rich in carbohydrate 

Which I’d rate 

High in giving you energy 

(And all the doctors agree with me) 

Iron and calciuam—they’re both in 

So’s vitamin B,, and niacin 

And also, bread tastes nice— 

So isn’t ‘Use your Loaf’ a slice 

Of sound advice? 

**Know and Enjoy your Daily Bread’. We'll 
send you a copy if you like. 
National Food Survey 1958. 
In 1958, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 22.7% of the 
energy; 24.4% of the protein; 29% of the Vitamin B,; 27.7% of the 
niacin; 25.8% of the iron. 
Note:—All flour contains, per 100 grams of flour; Vitamin B,, not 
less than 0.24 milligrams; Niacin, not less than 1.60 milligrams; 
Iron, not less than 1.65 milligrams; Calcium, not less than 94 
milligrams. 
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‘THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON ST., LONDON, S.W.I 
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for a baronetcy or £100,000 for a peerage, ‘remem- 
ber you have the power to found a dynasty.’) It 
was impossible, of course, to get official confirma- 
tion on the spot; in the early stages an element of 
trust was necessary. If they hesitated, Gregory 
would ask them to dine with him at the Ambassa- 
dor Club in Conduit Street, which he owned, and 
would seat them between Lord Mottistone (Jack 
Seeley) and Lord Birkenhead. Finding, himself 
with the Secretary for War on one side and the 
Lord Chancellor on the other, the hard-faced 
one was no longer in any doubt about Maundy 
Gregory being in with the top people. The full 
story of the peerage for the late Sir Joseph Robin- 
son, the tycoon who was known as the most un- 
popular man in South Africa, and how it mis- 
carried will probably never be told. He had al- 
ready paid for his baronetcy so they made him a 
special cut price of £30,000; but the Establish- 
ment, headed by George V, put its foot down. By 
then, however, the cheque had been cashed. 


* * * 


You should find this paragraph easy to read. 
Even if there is little in it. It is written to Dr 
Rudolf Flesch’s plan. Dr Flesch is an expert (US) 
on advertising -opy. He has made a sentence chart. 
It says that sentences of up to eight words are 
very easy to read. Up to 11 easy. Up to 17 stan- 
dard. Up to 23 difficult. Up to 29 very difficult. 
Words must be short. Fifty-four or more affixes 
per hundred gets very difficult. (Dr Flesch’s 
definition of an affix includes the ‘dys’ of dysentery 
and the ‘am’ of ambiguous.) And you must make 
as many personal references—‘you, I, me, wife, 
husband, boss, pal’—per hundred words as you 
can. It is hard to keep sentences down to eight 
words. You can write round like Basic English. 
You can put in more full stops. You can leave out 
words as in Cablese. But what are you to do about 
all the new long atomic-age words? They bristle 
with affixes. (I read about Dr Flesch. And his 
plan. In one of my favourite books. The Shocking 
History of Advertising, by E. S. Turner.) 

MavRIcE RICHARDSON 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


The most important and controversial of the ques- 
tions raised at the Cambridge Riding Club’s ‘Any 
Questions?’ evening at Owen Webb House yester- 
day was ‘Does the fox enjoy being hunted?’ The panel 
of four generally agreed that it did not, basically 
because they thought that an animal like the fox was 
incapable of such an emotion as enjoyment.—Cam- 
bridge Daily News. (H. E. Percival.) 


I see that Unesco is proposing to spend £17,000,000 
to safeguard some ancient ruins in the Nile valley 
threatened with flooding under the Aswan dam 
scheme. ' 

The constituent members, which include Britain, 
are expected to foot the bill. But what have the 
Pharaohs and their successors done for Britain?— 
Letter in Sunday Express. (N. Kelly.) 


Mr. A. Asprey, of the famous firm of silver and 
gold smiths, talked about quality in his craft. One of 
the examples he brought along was a gold nail file 
covered with crushed diamonds to give it an extra 
fine filing action. ‘It’s a great economy,’ he assured 
us, ‘for although it costs £140 it will never wear out.’ 
—Scotsman. (J. D. Jones.) 


Wanted, gentlewoman interested welfare and 
psychology of donkeys. Devoted animals generally. 
All-weather life. Thinker and reader appreciated. Im- 
peccable references, humour, imagination essential. 
Salary modest.—Advt in Times. (John Vinden.) 
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Why I Ran Away 


The author of this article is an African journalist 
whose home until recently was Johannesburg. This 
summer he left South Africa for good and came to 
settle—and earn his living—in Britain. 


Wen all the facts have been examined, the 
motives analysed, the rationalisations equated, 
I still have to face my guilty conscience, my 
colour and the commitment to fight the preju- 
dices against it. And nagging at the back of my 
mind persists this confrontation: Were you not 
running away in deciding to leave South Africa? 
The fact is, I ran away. I am a coward. False 
heroics and rationalisations are unnecessary. 


South Africa is a pigmentocracy, dedicated 
before God and the whole world to the proposi- 
tion that ‘South Africa is the white man’s 
country: it shall never be ruled by Kaffirs, Hot- 
tentots and Coolies’. White is right, and to be 
black is to be despised, dehumanised, classed 
among the beasts, hounded and persecuted, dis- 
criminated against, segregated and oppressed by 
government and by man’s greed. White is the 
positive standard, black is the negative. Symbols 
of wealth, prestige and authority are allocated to 
the whites; and inferiority, humiliation and servi- 
tude are the lot of the black man. The society 
is divided into groups of ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’. 
The ‘haves’ want to keep on having and to see 
to it that the ‘have-nots’ work for them. 

Although the whites have their ideological 
differences, they are united in the broader con- 
cept of maintaining white supremacy and the 
furtherance of that state. There is a vital, but 
small number, of liberal South Africans who be- 
lieve in a shared society with more concessions 
made to the Africans, who contend that race 
legislations should be more humane, just and 
Christian. They believe in the gradual integration 
of ‘responsible’ Africans into the social, economic 
and political life of South Africa. 

Under normal conditions with a show of faith, 
this could be acceptable to the responsible 
Africans. But the responsible African is a des- 
pised figurehead, and the reality lies in the 
recognition and acceptance of the irresponsible 
African, who does not want his freedom on the 
never-never scheme, but wants it now. This irre- 
sponsible African is the one to be reckoned with 
—while there is still time. 

He is impatient, militant and a revolutionary. 
He is obsessed with freedom, that it is his his- 
torical right. He resents being told that as soon 
as power rests in his hands the minority races, 
the whites, will be oppressed. This I find fs->cin- 
ating. Why do these minority races belie © "hat 
they have a moral right to oppress the Air: . «us, 
when they, in turn, fear oppression directed 
towards them? Do they hold a world patent? The 
African knows what it is like to be oppressed — 
he is preoccupied with cancelling it and stamping 
it out from the face of the world. Oppression is 
not an expression of his life. 

During moments of bitterness I have been 
known to blurt out that white South Africans 
need to be made to live through the humiliation 
of oppression, to be made to realise its total 
inhumanity. But oppression is something that 
cannot be wished on even one’s enemies. This 
is what is so terrifying about being black in South 
Africa, this maniacal desire to revenge, but even 
more terrifying is the reality that the white South 
African, who counts, is determined to maintain 
the system. Denying the African all the civilised 
means, not only to change the system, but even 
to protest against it-in a democratic manner. 
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All the avenues of moral protest have been 
blockaded by legislation like the Natives (Prohibi- 
tion of Interdicts) Act of 1956, by which the 
Governor-General can, by proclamation, order an 
African to leave a certain area. This the African 
must do, and no court of law may grant an inter- 
dict preventing such summary endorsement or 
an appeal for a stay or suspension of the removal 
order: this even if it is established as a fact that 
the order was intended for someone else and was 
served in error. The provisions of the Natives 
Labour (Settlement of Disputes) Act of 1953, 
stipulate that it is unlawful for an African to go 
on strike. He becomes liable, on conviction, to 
imprisonment for three years, to a maximum fine 
of £500, or a combination of the two. The Public 
Safety Act of 1953, empowers the Governor- 
General, or under special conditions the Minister 
of Justice, to authorise, by proclamation, any 
police constable to arrest any person and im- 
prison him without trial. This state of emergency 
may be invoked whenever the authorities hold 
that the safety of the public is endangered and 
the ordinary law is inadequate. 

Euphemistically there is freedom of speech in 
South Africa, enjoyed in equal measure by all, 
even the African, so long as it is not used to 
criticise the government’s racial policy. The Sup- 
pression of Communism Act makes such criti- 
cisms a treasonable offence. This Act enables 
anybody to be labelled: as a Communist who 
asserts that any form of government which with- 
holds from a people the basic human rights is 
wrong and must be abolished. I believe that 
South Africa is a tyranny, that the system should 
be smashed, if not by moral protest, then by 
force. And so I have finally done it; I have com- 
mitted treason against the legally constituted 
government of the state. 

All these acts and prohibitions almost drove 
me to the point of being insensitive to oppression. 
I carried a pass because it was law, lived in a 
segregated location, used the ‘Natives Only’ en- 
trances into public buildings, used the ‘Natives 
and Goods’ lifts, walked over to ‘Native Counters’ 
in the Post Office and the Bank, used the green 
‘For Coloured Persons Only’ buses and allowed 


_myself to be segregated and barely tolerated in 


the Indian-owned cinemas. 

I locked myself up in my room to have that 
illegal drink, bowed to the Immorality Act of 
1957, which lays down that sexual acts between 
black and white are illegal, immoral and un- 
Christian. I permitted my labour to be exploited 
because I had to live. I accepted the discrimina- 
tion against my skin as a physical reality I had to 
live with; accommodated the humiliation of 
labels like ‘John’ or ‘Jim’ or ‘Boy’ without 
strongly protesting. I stood by while a sidewalk 
bully pushed his finger into my nostril, spitting 
insults at me. Stood there suffocating with anger, 
afraid that any moment I was going to shout: 
‘Go to hell!’ Restraining my fingers from closing 
round his throat and squeezing. 

Then against my impulses would rise the voice 
of discretion: “Don’t do it! You must not lose 
your temper. It’s not worth it, bide your time.’ I 
would know the wisdom of it, and in the face 
of the gathered crowd I would apologise appro- 
priately, plead with the white bully not to strike 
me. Some white gallants would smile acknow- 
ledgingly and the women would be sympathetic 
and advise me to go home, John. 

I could not live with it any longer. I knew 
that I had to run or lose my temper and even 
my sanity. I was not a dedicated platform poli- 
tician, not even a member of the African 
National Congress. I was blinded by the vio- 
lence of the oppression and could not reconcile 


my feelings with the ANC policy of non-violence 
in the face of violence. The situation became 
unbearable to me as an individual. I felt 
stifled, unable to express and fulfil myself as an 
individual man. I felt the relentless inevitability 
of the clash, the direct immediacy of blood, in 
the resolving of the South African riddle. The 
prospect terrified me as I began to see this 2) he 
realism to which Africans are being driven. Be- 
cause I am a coward, because I love humanity 
more than I hate oppression, I could not stay 
to face the possibility of slitting throats. I hate 
all violence, mental and physical, and no ration- 
alisation can cease its stark horror: I am a moral 
coward who cannot take a gun and go to war. 

I know that the riddle of South Africa will 
have to be resolved in South Africa, perhaps 
without blood. But the possibility of bloodshed 
cannot be brushed aside; and I hope that through 
my writing I can yet make the world realise the 
danger gathering in the Union. That what will 
happen there will touch the rest of the world. 
For the world outside is responsible for the fur- 
therance and continuance of the system. I indict 
the world. Every investment, every gold bar 
bought from South Africa helps to pay for the 
machinery of apartheid. 

BLOKE MODISANE 


Wedding Breakfast 
at St Pancras 


Tuere was a whiff of the historic occasion in 
the air. It was also a little like a wedding break- 
fast, this launching ceremony, at the St Pancras 
Town Hall, of the New Left Review, which is 
the union of the New Reasoner and the Univer- 
sities and Left Review. ‘An auspicious occasion,’ 
said the chairman, a member of the 23-strong 
editorial board, setting the tone, praising the 
ULR’s and the NR’s ‘substantial contribution’. 

But before running the gauntlet of Tribune and 
Peace News vendors at the Town Hall door (‘Read 
it already,’ I said to a Tribune girl. ‘Read it again,’ 
she said, quick as a flash) and before sheepishly 
confessing to a mistaken steward that I was not a 
speaker, I had called at the ‘Partisan’ coffee bar 
in Soho, where the magazine is produced, and 
bought a cup of coffee for 9d. This was a mistake, 
in the way that it’s a mistake before wedding break- 
fasts to take a cool look at marriages one knows. It 
limits the enthusiasm of one’s sentiments, you 
might say. Below the large paintings of a crowd 
staring at Christ and of a mother and child, 
neither painting exactly full of hope, the coffee 
drinkers were quiet in a gloomy sort of way. One 
had his head in his hands. Gloominess, of course, 
is a perfectly proper frame of mind; not, some- 
times, to share it is a failure of character. I hurried 
away through the rain. 

When the four-piece band left the platform, 
three rows of illuminati took their place — Silver- 
man, Murdoch, Lessing, Ayer, Zilliacus, etc. — the 
front row being the speakers, Bourdet, Hall, Jones, 
Thompson, Jeger and other, less familiar, faces. 
By my computer there were 600 people in the 


- hall, but a neighbour put the figure at 750. Cer- 


tainly the place was crowded, and not everyone 
was young. Some of the time I was distracted by 
a smell of burning until a girl on my right 
stamped-out a cigarette which was burning a hole 
in the carpet; and some of the time by the em- 
barassment I usually feel at wedding breakfasts 
when uncles rise to their feet and start-in on the 
old well-wishing. Claud Bourdet, for instance, 
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expressed himself as disillusioned by Attlee and 
Bevin and, to a lesser extent, by the Bevanites: 
he was not yet disillusioned by the ULR and the 
NR. It was a nice, cosy, family kind of audience. 
When M. Bourdet remarked that he was going 
to talk about foreign affairs ‘as a bloody foreigner’, 
everyone laughed delightedly. 

Quite what one has the right to expect of a 
meeting of this kind, however, I do not know. 
Perhaps one should embrace the simple faith, 
accepting that here are two periodicals which have 
done excellent and necessary work and are now 
wisely combining; that some hard Socialist think- 
ing needs to be done, not only for Britain’s sake, 
but for the sake of Socialists abroad who are 
watching New Left Review with great interest; 
that these are the men to do it; and that the meet- 
ing’s function is merely to record these facts, show 
the flag and raise some money. If the audience 
is large and the collection big, then the meeting 
is a success. Both these conditions were met. 

I confess, though, to suffering occasionally from 
an old complaint, from the Khayyam syndrome. 
This involves frequenting doctor and saint, hear- 
ing great argument, evermore coming out by that 
same door as in you went, and still going back 
for more in the hope that it will be different this 
time. So that to hear, early on, mild derision of 
psephologists, of Mackenzie, of certain Labour 
MPs, agreeable though these sentiments may be, 
is very little different from hearing some old party 
warhorse go through the motions. Nor was it very 
bracing, for all her earnest charm, to hear an 18- 
year-old girl speak for her generation and express 
disgust at nearly everything. 

But after an interlude in which Mervyn Jones 
acted as a kind of auctioneer for copies of the new 
magazine (signed by the platform) and a collection 
was made to add to the takings at the door, the 
sense of history came creeping back into the 
bones. Lawrence Daly, a Fife miner, made a very 
moving speech; Mrs Jeger spoke very pertinently; 
Raymond Williams and Stuart Hall said the kind 
of things, sensible, imaginative and modest, which 
suggests that the enterprise may well succeed, as 
one hopes it will. Alas, the chairman had to ask 
these last speakers to be brief so that there would 
be time afterwards for the selling of signed books 
(and to catch a drink before they closed, one 
would have thought he might have added, but he 
didn’t). Stuart Hall, who edits the new magazine 
— during the collection it was jovially pointed out 
that his salary had to be paid — presented much of 
the argument of his editorial in a soft, compelling 
voice. ‘At some point the distant wariness between 
intellectual and industrial workers must be broken 
down. It is one of the dangerous aspects of the 
present plight of the Socialist movement. Our 
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hope is that NLR will begin to knit together this 
broken conversation.’ 

The meeting, which began at 8 p.m., ended at 
10.40. No one left before the end; the collection 
raised £144 3s. 31d. A lot more is needed. A quick 
opinion sample at the door found it a well-liked 
affair. ‘A bit moral,’ said one guest. Back in the 
crush at the ‘Partisan’ there was now a babble 
of talk, but all, as the man said, a bit moral. There 
wasn’t much laughing and shouting at the meet- 
ing, and there wasn’t much laughing and shouting 
here; only grave faces considering grave events 
and the problems of post-capitalist society, faces 
weighed down by the troubles of our time. A 
shade educational, you might say. But perhaps this 
is how it should be in a place dedicated, as the 
editorial puts it, to creating ‘centres of Socialist 
work and activity — rallying points of disturbance 
and discontent within the local community, the 
nerve centres of a genuinely popular and informed 
Socialist movement’. 

At 3s. 6d. the New Left Review is an excellent 
buy. As a man I used to know would insist on 
saying at wedding breakfasts: Let us hope that 
this tree we are planting here today will bear fruit 
in due season. 

W. JoHN Morcan 


Love for Sale 


Tuis inquiry is based on the experience of a 
middle-aged upper-middle-class professional 
couple—on this occasion they choose to remain 
anonymous — who three years ago decided to stop 
sending Christmas cards for reasons adequately 
symbolised’ by the appearance, in Harrods cata- 
logue, of a wrought-iron hanging frame on which 
Christmas cards could be displayed in the home. 
Communicatory activities at Christmas were 
reduced to: 

(a) the dispatch of cards to elderly distant rela- 

tions; 

(b) the dispatch of cards to former servants; 

(c) the writing of letters to distant friends, 
Records of intake were kept with the following 
results: 

1956: 140 cards received; 
1957: 120 cards received; 


1958: 120 cards received of which 32 were 
replacements for others which dropped out. 


It is clear that the downward trend of 1956-7 
has been halted but not reversed. 
An analysis was attempted of the 120 cards 


1959 


received in 1958. There were first subtracted 
four cards from persons unknown, leaving 116. 
(Any discrepancy in totals is due to inadequate 
arithmetic.) 


The Hall-Jones scale was then applied, and 
as a result a further ten cards were laid aside as 
coming from persons in lower social classes. 


The remaining 106 cards were sorted into 
Goodwill and Personal, the former category con- 
sisting of cards from 


(a) those who had obtained and presumably 
hoped to continue to obtain financial advantages 
from our acquaintance; 

(b) those whose acquaintance was the result of 
professional propinquity not choice. 


In the Goodwill group there were 40 cards. These 
comprised: 


One from a broadcasting personality, carrying a 
drawing of himself, a fascimile signature and no 
personal message. 

Three seasonal cards (holly, candles, robins) with 
printed name and address and no personal message 
solicitor, accountant, secretary of cultural group). 

One seasonal card with printed address, hand- 
written signature (doctor), 

One booklet signed, by ‘its author. 

Eight business cards with only printed greetings 
and no personal messages (two publishers, one 
bookseller, one cultural group, one stockbroker, 
one agent, One motorcar salesman, one hotel). 

25 business cards with hand-written signatures. 

One business card with facsimile signature. 


It was decided to analyse the 66 personal cards 
on the Pecking-Order Scale which, being wholly 
subjective, has the advantage of accuracy. To 
remind those unaccustomed to this scale, the 
test, when in doubt, is to ask oneself: ‘If they 
asked me to dinner, should I feel (a) flattered? 
(b) that. I suppose I ought to go?’ If (a) is chosen, 
the people concerned are higher than oneself in 
the Pecking-Order; if (b), they are lower. This 
scale has the single disadvantage that finer feel- 
ings prevent its application to close friends; but 
this was not, in the situation under examination, 
a source of falsification, since from close friends 
no Christmas cards were received. 


On application of the Pecking-Order Scale it 
was found that four cards were received from 
those assessed as higher’ in the scale, 62 from 
those lower. Although detailed records were not 
kept in previous years, this pattern is believed 
to have been constant. 

Home-made cards numbered only one. This is 
the most noticeable change from the period 1945- 
55, when the bulk of cards received were from 
close friends and the only profit derived from 
their making was the pleasure given to the maker. 

Seventeen cards displayed the appearance, 
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children, homes, ideas or creative capacities of 
the senders, being self-designed and then printed; 
of these, seven contained no hand-written mes- 
sages or signatures. 

Eight commercial cards had been printed with 
the senders’ names and addresses and carried no 
handwriting; senders included four popular 
writers and a clergyman. 

Four people (three mature academics and one 
student) sent postcards from museums with 
handwritten messages. 

Three cards benefited charitable organisations; 
two were Unicef cards and one was published 
by the International League for the Protection of 
Horses. 

Thirty commercial cards carried signatures or 
messages in hand-writing. 
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As in previous years, the outward appearance 
of any given card, whether self-designed or com- 
mercial, provided an almost infallible guide to 
the socio-cultural position and aspirations of the 
sender. A correlate was obtained between com- 
paratively high status, small, simple usually 
monochrome cards and handwritten messages; 
and between comparatively low status, large 
multi-coloured cards and printed messages only. 


The following conclusions were tentatively 
drawn: 
(a) Christmas cards are normally sent: 
(i) on expense accounts; 


(ii) from those lower in the pecking-order to 
those higher; 


(b) charity is unfashionable. 


The Arts and Entertainment 


Wasps in Jam 


‘Cuarmino’, ‘And stylish’, and ‘Somehow femin- 
ine’. Nylons? Art works. Are the galleries any- 
thing else now but a protected walk for spruce 
jackdaws? Quick reputations, quick pleasure, 
quick profit—apparently the pursuit of these pre- 
vents anyone’s thoughts travelling more than a 
yard from the immediate stimulus. People accuse 
me every so often of being puritan. No, pull the 
other leg, it has bells on it; it is for puritans, not 
for the impatiently discontented, that pleasure can 
only be one yard deep. 

(And tragedy only one yard deep too. There is 
a jingle on the Underground posters that all 
should ponder on: 


A young widow (exceedingly brave) 

Has two children for whom she must save 
But this need not have been ; 

Had her husband foreseen 

That assurance protects those who save.) 

Anyway, at the Leicester Galleries there is a 
roomful of ‘charming’, ‘stylish’, etc., paintings by 
Anne Madden. She is 27, spent her childhood in 
Ireland, lives in France and is married to Louis 
de Brocquy. Her painting is ‘concerned with the 
structure, movement and rhythms of rock forms, 
as well as the growth of grass and shrubs on them 
and occasional scattered bones of -animals’. Now, 
who’d give an Irish tinker’s cuss for that? I would. 
I’m sure Anne Madden would make good com- 
pany walking on the hills and by the sea. But none 
of this has to do with her paintings. I wouldn’t, 
of course, be writing about her at all if I didn’t 
think she could be a good painter. She is gifted 
and has some poetry in her gift. The trouble is 
that she allows it to be a dozen times too easy for 
herself. 

Most of the paintings are predominantly blue. 
Nearly all are based on the same device. In the 
central area of the canvas the paint has been 
allowed to trickle down like water on glass. This 
suggests descent, ascent and erosion. Then across 
these little vertical rivulets of paint are drawn 
horizontal curves, like hump-backed bridges. 
These suggest steps, planes in perspective and 
recession. Around the central area the canvas is 
left almost blank. The total effect is sensitive, ele- 
gant and vaguely cubist. Not everyone could do 
it so well. But no-one should be content to do it. 

A few weeks ago, when writing about Frank 
Auerbach, I suggested that every painter today 
has to begin with an awareness of the overwhelm- 
ing limitations of his art. At first glance it might 
tested by comparison with the artist’s experience 





seem that this is what Madden is doing. But in 
fact she’s doing the opposite. She is, as it were, 
making hay whilst the limitations last. A painter 
will feel overwhelmed by his limitations only 
because he is constantly comparing the narrow- 
ness of his art with the variety and richness of 
reality. I can’t help feeling that Madden is able 
to see more in these paintings than she would be 
able to see in the actual rocks which they are 
meant to be interpreting. Everything in these pic- 
tures hints and suggests. But nothing is actually 
said. When people, as distinct from pictures, are 
like that, they are called arch. 

The logic of archness is to seduce, to lead on 
until the last possible moment—and then to 
escape, leaving your victim grasping a will-o’-the- 
wisp. And in this kind of art it is the same. The 
picture begins with attractive suggestions on the 
canvas, with contrived accidents (drips and 
splashes), with variations on old tricks —and none 
of this would matter if it led to a moment of truth. 
But it never does. What is on the canvas is never 
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of reality. And so we are left with thin air. And 
Madden, I fear, is left adapting her experience of 
looking at actual rocks just for the purpose of 
obliging her paintings. 

One painting in this exhibition emphasises this 
sad process by contrast. Called Blue Meadow, it 
is really based on an experience. There is a square 
of blue grass, torn out of the sky. Above it a cloud 
grazes like a cow. Falling off the edge of it, like a 


‘copper plate off a table, is the sun. Here one can 


see the true nature of Madden’s imagination. It is 
poetic, spontaneous and very close to physical 
sensation. The grass in the meadow tickles and 
Yeats’s lines are not so far away: 
. . . the mountain grass 

Cannot but keep the form 

Where the mountain hare has lain. 
The mannerisms of the other pictures suggest 
analysis, a cerebral investigation into structure 
and all that is opposed, I’m pretty sure, to her 
proper self. 

No-one can discover his self, his talent, if his 
primary aim is to make pictures. Talents trapped 
in art are like wasps in jam. Talent, used properly, 
is for preserving experience so that one then has 
a light by which to judge one’s clumsy attempts 


at expression. 
* * * 


So far as I have seen, no mention has been made 
of the fact that this year is the centenary of 
Seurat’s birth. In a comparative sense, he is still 
as neglected as he was during his short, tragic 
life — compare, for instance, his historical fate with 
Van Gogh’s. I intend to write shortly a full article 
on his work and still unrecognised significance. 
Meanwhile, these few lines to honour him, born 
2 December 1859. 


* * * 


There are so many stories about Stanley 
Spencer, who died this week. His final memorial 
is, of course, the masterpiece of Burghclere 
chapel; but a few of these stories, instead of 
wrongly emphasising the quaintness of his eccen- 
tricity, underline his essential integrity and the 
pertinence of his superficial naivety. I shall neves 
forget the painter Denis Matthews telling me 
about Spencer in Peking in 1954. 
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The Labour Party delegation was there at the 
same time staying at the same hotel: The delegates 
—or some of them—were a little worried. Were 
they really receiving the proper V1P treatment? 
At ~breakfast-time a few-days after their. arrival, 
they were put out of their anxiety. The Prime 
Minister would see them straightaway. Spencer 
was sitting at another table: he had stayed over 
fré6m an earlier goodwill cultural mission to 
finish some pictures. Would he also like to see 
the Prime Minister? He scratched his head and 
became rather excited. No, he couldn’t possibly. 
He had a painting to finish. But, he added, please 
give my compliments to the Prime Minister —he’ll 
understand. He was asked if he realised who Chou 
En-lai was. Preparing to run up the stairs to his 
room, he said: Look. I don’t realise anything. I 
don’t even know who I am myself. 

Finally, Denis Matthews persuaded him to go 
along, too. In the bus, collar crooked and hair dis- 
hevelled, he began to lay down his terms. At the 
first mention of politics, he said, I shall walk out. 
But, Mr Spencer, be reasonable: these people 
have been sent by the Labour Party and Chou 
En-lai is a very experienced Communist. 
Spencer fixed the speaker with his eye: I, too, am 
very experienced. — 

At the meeting Chou En-lai spoke briefly. He 
asked the visitors to judge what they saw against 
the background of China’s past. Then he paused. 
There was no comment. You have been able to 
travel far more widely than we have. You may 
see us in a different, perspective? He paused 
again. Again no comment. Gentlemen, we have 
so much to achieve here in China. But perhaps 
to you it seems like a village. Once more no com- 
ment. Then Stanley Spencer got up and spoke to 
Chou En-lai: As you know, I live in the village 
of Cookham. And there, too, there is always 
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a great deal for me to do. There’s no time for me 
to travel—his face screwed up with the vehe- 
mence of what he was saying—to places like 
France. And so on. But I am glad I came here. 
I haven’t been able to work much. I shall work 
more later. And I’ll be able to tell the people of 
Cookham about you in China. Come to think of it 
—he added with startling pride —‘China’s just on 
the edge of Cookham’. 

Chou En-lai, greatly impressed, then asked 
who this small excitable and undiplomatic man 
was. He was told that he was an artist. He was. 

JOHN BERGER 

(As from the New Year, fohn Berger will be 
living abroad, but will continue to contribute 
frequent articles.) ; 


Lock up Your 
Professionals 


One of the many depressing features of the 
British theatre is the inevitable way most am- 
bitious work is done by non-professional, or at 
least non-paying, companies. Last week, the 
Questors staged a play by Harold Pinter, now 
Charles Marowitz’s In-Stage group has had a 
three-night stand at the British Drama League. 
Their title, Under the Influence, meant what it 
said: there were pieces in the style of Beckett 
and Ionesco, there were two rehearsed and two 
unrehearsed improvisations in the style of whom- 
ever the actors had uppermost in their minds. 
But influence did not much matter, since the 
object of the exercise was not to present original 
creative talent; it was simply to demonstrate a 
style of acting. 

The style, in fact, is everything, for the curious 
thing about most avant-garde theatre is that it 
is utterly non-literary. It is a theatre of manipu- 
lation, not. writing, and the material manipulated 
is the cliché: the characters pile them one on an- 
other, turn them upside down, swop them until, 
at a certain point, clichés stop being clichés and 
assume a certain grandeur of their own. They 
become a formal rhetoric. It is, in a way, the 
dramatic equivalent of abstract painting. 

To cope with this, Mr Marowitz is trying to 
develop what he calls the ‘Hi-style’ of acting. It 
begins in realism (his group was originally called 
Method Workshop) and stays there until the 
clichés stop being the language of our dreariness 
and begin to set up reverberations in the uncon- 
scious. The Hi-style takes over when, at some 
crisis, the surface of convention splits open and 
the characters act out their deep, inner hatreds, 
fears and desires. 

The idea is excellent but the In-Stage group 
has not yet realised it in their performances. Came 
the crises and they revealed not the hidden, primi- 
tive springs of their emotions but mild fantasies. 
In one of the improvisations, for example, a shop- 
girl and a salesman come together in their lohe- 
liness. At a given moment their elaborate social 
fencing changes into the compulsions of love. But 
what the Hi-style gave us was not the categorical 
‘I need. Love me. I need’ of the lonely, but a 
vague, pleasant fondness. Part of the fault may 
lie with the actors, though Gerard Benson, the 
salesman, is obviously very talented. But it is also 
in the work. Kafka might have had the inwardness 
and power to provide material-for the Hi-style; 
but in comparison, Beckett, for all his bleak im- 
pressiveness, seems fixed in his single, paralysing 
sense of impotence, and I cannot, for the life of 
me, see Ionesco as anything more serious than a 
witty Middle European fantast with a taste for 
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the macabre. As for Mr Marowitz’s essays in 
their styles: they. worked by virtue of their con- 
temporary, social relevance; they were satires, not 
dives into the unconscious. Still, this was more 
imaginative work than one sees on most pro- 
fessional London stages: 


To prove this there is the Mermaid. When this 
beautiful new theatre opened in June there was 
great talk of its bringing Culture to the City. If 
Lock Up Your Daughters didn’t quite seem the 
way to do it, what did that matter? After all, 
Bernard Miles had to put on one show of thanks 
for his stockbroking benefactors and, ‘anyway, 
it was only to run for six weeks. But the 
Daughters dragged on for six months, and has 
only been succeeded by a muddled version of 
Treasure Island, in which the swordplay is con- 
siderably more effective than the acting. The 
evening does no more than prove what we already 
know: that the Mermaid has a superbly adapt- 
able, well-equipped stage and that Sean Kenny is 
a most talented designer. As for drama: our 
amateurs can do that for us. 

The Demon Barber (Lyric, Hammersmith) is 
a pleasant, lively show, with some catchy, well- 
orchestrated’ tunes and excellent. twopence- 
coloured stage designs by Disley Jones. James 
Maxwell, Barry Humphries, Barbara Howitt and 
Roy Godfrey go at the thing with spirit. Short- 
ened by about a third it would make a good, 
relaxed, Christmas evening’s entertainment. 

A. ALVAREZ 


On Differing Scales 


Tue Tannhiuser Overture had been going only 
for two minutes at Sadler’s Wells, when one 
realised that here, in Colin Davis, we have at last 
an outstanding young Wagner conductor in this 
country. The discreet accentuation of the wood- 
wind chorale, the subdued passion and broad span 
of the cello melody, the fine shading of the half- 
closes, the weighty cumulative rhythm of the 
crescendo triplets, and the climactic thrill of 
majestic trombone and scurrying violins in perfect 
unison—all these immediately justified Sadler’s 
Wells’ temerity in putting on this vast work. Nor 
was it a false dawn: Colin Davis’s control, 
dynamic, rhythmic and structural, never flagged 
throughout the evening. This is that rare case, a 
splendid interpretation by a conductor, imper- 
fectly realised by valiant but inadequate forces. 
Inevitably, for Wagner, the string band and 
chorus lack numbers; the wind and brass are thin- 
toned; the scenery and production are modest; 
and the singers merely manage to carry their parts, 
Marie Collier’s seductive Venus and Joan Stuart’s 
sweet Elizabeth being more convincing than 
Ronald Dowd’s well-sung but wooden Tann- 
haduser and Raimund Herincx’s vocally insecure 
Wolfram. But owing to the musical direction, the 
opera still comes over as what it is—the work of 
a master who had found command of scale and 
character but not yet of continuously significant 
detail. 

Significant detail is the chief virtue of another 
early work heard this week— Michael Tippett’s 
oratorio A Child of Our Time, which was given 
in the LPO’s Twentieth Century series, in a con- 
cert entitled ‘Personal Protest’. But what the work 
lacks is adequate scale and decisive character; not 
in false comparison with Wagner, but in relation 
to its great prototypes, the Passions of Schiitz and 
Bach. The thirty movements, though skilfully con- 
structed, are too brief (inevitably in view of the 
unexpansive thematic material) to coalesce into a 
satisfactory whole. Nor do they compensate for 
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their brevity by strong impact, for despite the 
music’s sincerity—a sine qua non which guaran- 
tees nothing, as Stravinsky says—it seems curi- 
ously inhibited in feeling for its impassioned 
subject, owing to its too cool melodic and har- 
monic idiom. This deficiency even mars the Negro 
spirituals which were intended as the emotional 
peaks: shorn of their original rich harmonies, 
they lose their ‘popular’ character, which was the 
reason for their inclusion. This ‘personal protest’ 
is a Strangely muted one—or so it appeared from 
the rather restrained performance under John 
Pritchard, in which the choir was anemic and 
Richard Lewis was the only one of the four 
soloists to give his part its full force. 


The scale of Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina, which 
was adventurously staged by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Opera Club for the first time in this country 
since 1919, is huge but chaotic; nevertheless, the 
powerful character of the music largely redeems 
the work. One can only wonder why it should be 
neglected when an opera like Verdi’s Don Carlos 
holds the stage. Both are loosely constructed his- 
torical dramas, with unconvincing sub-plots pro- 
viding love-interest; and if Mussorgsky’s libretto 
is the more incoherent, it contains nothing so fatal 
as the puerile insult to one’s intelligence at the 
end of Carlos. Moreover, the proportion of strik- 
ing musical invention (less than in Boris) is about 
equal to that in Carlos, and is spread more evenly 
over the whole work, not waiting till Act 3 to get 
started; and the history seems more vividly real 
because of the fierce primitive vitality of the score. 
The more than creditable Oxford performance, 
firmly conducted by Professor J. A. Westrup and 
imaginatively produced by Wladyslaw Sheybal, 
made a strong general impact; it amply demon- 
strated that, given a lavish production with first- 
rate singers, the opera could prove easily as 
thrilling an experience as Carlos. 

DErRYCK COOKE 


Long Stint Looming 


Tue Beveridge Committee on broadcasting was 
appointed in 1949. It met sixty-two times (plus 
sub-committees and foreign tours), read and heard 
millions of words of evidence, and presented its 
327-page report in January 1951. Only one mem- 
ber of the committee did not sign this report, 
preferring to present his own minority report in 
favour of commercial broadcasting: he was the 
present Foreign Secretary, Mr Selwyn Lloyd. 

The BBC’s ten-year Charter is due to expire in 
July 1962. The ITA’s first ten years end in July 
1964. It has often been suggested that the BBC’s 
Charter should be extended for two years, so that 
the future of British broadcasting can be con- 
sidered as a whole. 

Even with this sensible deferment it will soon 
be time for another ‘Beveridge’ committee to start 
work. The task is formidable, taking up half the 
time for some eighteen months of a dozen or so 
already busy people. Both composition and chair- 
manship of the committee are of first importance. 
Names of possible chairmen are already being 
canvassed—that of Sir Oliver Franks for one. 
Some members of the Government favour a judge 
—Lord Birkett or the universal stand-by, Lord 
Radcliffe: (but not, presumably, Mr Justice 
Devlin): others say that ‘positive leadership’ 
rather than judicial impartiality is required. Dis- 
cussions and soundings are in progress: an 
announcement, with names, may be made as early 
as February. 

The time-table might be: committee, 1960-62; 
legislation, 1962-64. .. . But by then, as we know, 
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the next General Election must be fought. Will 
an act, say, legalising commercial radio have been 
passed by Parliament but not yet put-into effect, 
and will its implementation be an election issue? 

Whatever the character of the committee, the 
BBC will appear before it in no defeatist mood. 
There have been signs recently of a halt in the 
trend to ITV. Some time ago the BBC could boast 
that, though ITV had captured a majority of 
viewers with a choice of programmes, the BBC 
still had— because of sets unconverted and terri- 
tory uncovered—an absolute majority. Then this 
claim had to be abandoned: ITV had a majority 
of all viewers, as well as those with a choice. In 
two successive recent weeks, however, the per- 
centages have been: BBC, 52; ITV, 48. 

This recovery is attributed partly to the im- 
proved quality of some BBC light entertainment: 
Tony Hancock, for instance, has had audiences of 
more than seven millions. It is also noted at the 
BBC that people who like sport on TV particu- 
larly dislike the interruption of commercials, and 
that when the same events are on both channels, 
the commercial network is unable to deliver 
enough customers to the advertisers. If this is so, 
the ITV decision not to broadcast the Grand 
National simultaneously with the BBC is less 
surprising than it seemed; and the explanation 
given — that this is a selfless gesture inspired solely 
by the wish to provide housewives and other non- 
sporting types with alternative entertainment — 
may excite sceptics to mild hilarity. 

* * * 

Herodotus does not, I think, record the most 
famous legend about beavers, but he does refer 
to them as ‘square-faced creatures whose skins 
serve for the trimming of mantles, and their 
testicles are used . . . to heal hysteric sicknesses’. 
Oppian’s Halieutica mentions their doleful 
wailing. 

Was one of these attributes in Arthur Adamov’s 
mind: when he gave the three eldritch sisters in 
En Fiacre an obsession with beavers? Or was it 
this diligent rodent’s propensity for building pro- 
tective dams? Or did he mean a different sort of 
beaver, also possibly symbolical of defensive isola- 
tion —the face-guard of a helmet? 

At any rate, whether or not it was in the clinical 
report (1902) of a case of collective hysteria, on 
which En Fiacre is based, the image occurred so 
often in the play—on the Third last week and 
again on 3 January — that it must have been meant 
to have some special significance. The sisters 
spend all their nights riding in cabs (‘for they 
could not tolerate what the police refer to as 
domicile’); and it is the cabman (found, later in 
the play, to have an erotic association in the 
deranged mind of one of them) who reassures 
them (but ‘sarcastically’): ‘No, of course, you’re 
not old whores—I know very well you’re just 
beavers!’ Nor are they the only ones in the family. 
One of them cries: ‘Yes! Papa was a beaver, and 
when he discovered it he ought to have com- 
mitted suicide at once!’ 

The play was admirably translated (by Hum- 
phrey Hare) and acted (Thea Holme, Betty Hardy, 
Grizelda Hervey). When the sisters are not in a 
cab they are in prison hospital, puzzling everyone 
they meet as much as they puzzled even some of 
the Third listeners; it was at one time Adamov’s 
belief that ‘the main requirement for dramatic 
writing was that no character in a play should 
ever understand any other characier’. Nonetheless, 
this is a play that can be enjoyed at several dif- 
ferent levels of the listener’s consciousness: at 
the deeper, beaver-hunting level, or simply at the 
level at which a newspaper-reader might skim a 
Grand Guignol story of two women who push 
their sister out of a cab to her death— mad women 
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in filthy old black dresses who ‘look anxious and 
harassed, as if they had just run miles to escape 
some appalling danger’, and resort constantly to 
that most tragically futile excuse of the genteel 
at- bay, ‘We thought we were doing the right 
thing’. 

TomM DRIBERG 


Obraztsov, at the Festiva) Hall 


Obraztsov is an original genius who has turned 
Punch and Judy into a highly sophisticated form of 
satirical art. When some five years ago he brought 
his full team and theatre to this country, he staggered 
everyone by the scale, complexity and technical 
brilliance of his uproariously funny skits and charac 
ter acts. He astonishes us no less now when he gives 
a solo recital, with no help except that of his wife at the 
piano to accompany his excellent singing voice, and an 
interpreter who is gayer but less necessary than most. 
In this preliminary lecture he describes how as an actor 
he failed to identify himself fully with the parts he 
played, but found that he could very well imagine 
how Othello, Desdemona and Iago would have be- 
haved if they had had a chance to meet a kitten. He 
shows us each of them. He could also imagine how in- 
numerable dogs, monkeys, lions —the most wonderful 
novelty amongst his puppets is an incident between a 
lion and a drunken rabbit — would behave. His human 
characters —comic sopranos and tenors, and the rest — 
are perhaps one degree less convincing. But has not, he 
asks, each doll a soul, the stubby yet quite incredibly 
mobile and sensitive fingers that manipulate it? And 
to illustrate this we see how a love-affair can be 
presented with no more than two wooden balls on 
the tips of his fingers, and finally how the hands 
themselves, with no adornment, can have a very lively 
and human argument. Russia can find no better 
ambassador, no better case for the exchange of-cul- 
tures than Obraztsov. He goes a long way to dispose 
of the illusion that Communism has destroyed the 
Russians’ sense of satire. The job will be complete 
when Obraztsov so represents popular feeling that 
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he makes fun of the authority of bureaucrats —not 
excluding the British and Russian varieties, 
K. M. 


Sween’ Todd’, at the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre 

Eminent citizens are disappearing in Fleet Street. 
The policemen are falling over each other’s magnify- 
ing glasses in search of clues. A murderer is at large. 
The fact is that Sweeny Todd, the barber, instead 
of shaving his customers has taken to slitting their 
throats, on which his lady friend turns the corpses 
into delicious meat pies. This delightfully utilitarian 
kind of murder gives full scope to John Cranko, the 
choreographer, who changed this Victorian melo- 
drama into a riotous farce for the touring section of 
the Royal Ballet at Stratford-upon-Avon last week. 
Coming from so sober an institution, this ballet has 
turned out refreshingly lunatic, with the dancers 
enjoying themselves quite as much as the audience, 
and consequently performing in a very lively fashion. 
There is an almost continuous scuffling and hurry 
back and forth across the stage, involving some im- 
memorially funny jokes. The macabre and the humor- 
ous are blended with skili and the atmosphere of 
Alix Stone’s exquisite scenery is so strong that we 
can almost smell the damp elastic-sided boots and the 
macassar oil. But there has not been enough basic 
planning to make the whole a comfortable shape. The 
best dancing of the evening came from Lyn Seymour 
in that dismal moan of a ballet, La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci. Miss Seymour has not yet learnt the difference 
between seduction and enchantment, between a whore 
and a fairy, but she dances with a buoyant lilt, and a 
sensuous softness that make every movement a 
pleasure to watch. 

A. F. 


‘On the Beach’, at the Leicester Square 


The end of the world, as we see and dread it; it 
should have made ‘the biggest story of our time’, but 
in Stanley Kramer’s hands it hasn’t. The intention 
is there, the war is over, the radioactive clouds near- 


. ing the last pocket of humanity—Australia; and at 


the end over empty streets that ironic banner, “There 
is still time, brother’. Yet it leaves us cold—without 
even having been chilled. What has gone wrong? 
Quite simply that, even under Kramer’s direction, 
the story and the characters (from the novel by Nevil 
Shute) never grip, and we never for one moment 
feel the last war has taken place. The bare announce- 
ment over the wireless that only Australia has 
escaped, with all else silent, seems farcical. What 
about the islands near Australia, the whole southern 
hemisphere (since only the northern has suffered)— 
South Africa, South America? No, for the sake of 
convenience it has to be Australia; and, maddeningly, 
a thousand times, the tune of ‘Waltzing Matilda’ 
harries us for two hours. And if we don’t believe 
in the war, what happens to the four months’ grace 
allowed Australia? All we get is Gregory Peck (having 
lost wife and children) being gradually seduced by 
Ava Gardner; Fred Astaire, an atomic scientist, 
winning his first and last motor race, a young 
couple with a baby nerving themselves for the 
euthanasia pill. A submarine goes to scout out San 
Francisco, empty and intact, with not a corpse any- 
where. Hardly once has the imagination been touched, 
and goodwill on the popular magazine level is not 
good enough. Let’s hope this failure won’t prevent 
others from trying in a field which may be difficult, 
but not so difficult as all that. 
W. W. 


‘ The Play of Daniel ’. Brunswick, AXTL 1086. 
The play of Daniel is a twelfth-century musical 


| drama, written by students of the abbey of Beauvais. 


The only extant manuscript is in the British Museum 
and is the earliest example of a whole musical drama 
to have been realised on gramophone records, It has 
been transcribed by Rembert Weakland, and provides 
an introduction to a type of music which, for obvious 
reasons, we hardly know. ‘Arias’, clearly based on 
the music of the plainsong, are contrasted with 
strophic songs of a troubadour tradition which in 
their simple melodic and rhythmic forms remind 
us of nursery rhymes. There is abundant variety 
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and dramatic juxtaposition. Particularly striking are 
the ensemble numbers in which solo arias alternate 
with men’s and boys’ voices. The action is periodic. 
ally interrupted by fanfares played on a Siena trumpet 
of 1406. The orchestra consists of a psaltery, minia- 
ture bagpipes (which provide a drone bass), recorders, 
rebec (an ancestor of the modern stringed instry- 
ment), vielle (hurdy-gurdy), minstrel’s harp, bells and 
an ensemble of percussion instruments which pre- 
dominate in a way very like Middle Eastern music, 
The performance, by the New York Pro Musica, 
directed by Noah Greenberg, is very good and the 
singing of the difficult choral sections magnificent, 
Particularly striking are the voices of Charles Bressler 
as Daniel and a counter-tenor, Russell Oberlin, as 
Belshazzar’s prince. This is a record which is wel] 
off the beaten track. It certainly tells us a great deal 
about musical drama, and will make excellent listen- 
ing over the Christmas season. 
A. G. 


Christmas Shows 


Several of the 1959 children’s shows which start too 
late to be reviewed here before Christmas have 
already been noticed in previous years: the two 
Nicholas Stuart Grey plays, The Princess and the 
Swineherd (matinees at the Theatre Royal, Stratford) 
and Beauty and the Beast (Arts); Peter Pan (Scala); 
Hansel and Gretel (Sadler’s Wells). Bertram Mills 
provide the only circus this year, at Olympia; Frankie 
Howerd and Binnie Hale will be appearing in Alice 
in Wonderland at the Winter Garden; and the Palla- 
dium pantomime is Humpty Dumpty. Harry Corbett 
appears in matinees of Sooty’s Christmas Show at the 
Palace; Noddy can be found at the Princes, and Billy 
Bunter at the Victoria Palace. 


Correspondence 


ECONOMICS OF WORLD TENSION 


Sir,—Two questions are raised by Dr Balogh’s 
most stimulating article, which he allowed himself 
insufficient space to develop. It would be interesting 
to know why Russia’s rate of economic growth is so 
much greater than ours and the US’s, and it would 
be interesting to know how great an adverse efiect 
Russia would have on our economy if she began to 
trede with the rest of the world on a substantial 
scrle. 

Dr Balogh quotes growth rates of nine per cent. for 
Russia and three per cent. at most for the West. The 
explanation that Russia’s higher growth rate is due 
to the fact that she invests a much greater propor- 
tion of her national income is almost certainly in- 
adequate to explain so large a discrepancy, because, 
according to Dr Balogh, Russia’s investment (presum- 
ably gross investment) is over 25 per cent. of her 
national income, while ours is under 16 per cent. 
and this difference can hardly explain the difference 
between growth rates of nine per cent. and two to 
three per cent. It is also unlikely that unemployment, 
and fear of excess capacity in western countries, would 
account for so large a discrepancy between the 
Russian and western growth rates. 

There are three further possible explanations for 
the discrepancy: 

(1) The Russians pay much more attention than 
we do to the design and development of new 
machinery. Our machine tool industry claims to 
spend about £2 million a year in 123 firms on research 
and development. Readers of .Dudintsev’s novel, Not 
by Bread Alone, will know how the Russians have 
organised the design and development of machinery! 
They employ thousands of people in research and 
development organisations, and in consequence theif 
new machinery is very much better than the old 
machinery it replaces, and this contributes substan- 
tially to their higher rate of economic growth. 

(2) The Russians mass-produce some machinery 
(Professor Melman, Listener, 26 Nov. 1959), and they 
consequently produce machinery at a cheaper real 
cost than we do. If they are prepared to spend the 
same real amount on a machine as we spend, they 
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will get a better machine, because they could get the 
same machine as we get at a lower real cost. 

(3) The Russians have been able to benefit a great 
deal by taking over some of our technology, as well 
as improving it, while we have had to rely entirely 
on improving our own technology. They are thus 
benefiting from much of our past research and 
development. 

The Russians will continue to have a higher rate 
of economic growth for as long as they do more work 
than we do on the improvement of machinery. They 
will cease to derive any further benefit from our 
technology when they have caught up with it. 

Dr Balogh argues that if Russia exports a lot of 
manufactured goods to pay for food and raw material 
imports, she will make food and raw materials more 
expensive for us. He continues: ‘A deterioration in 
the terms of trade by ten per cent., for instance, would 
wipe out all gains from the present rate of increase 
in productivity in Britain. The Russians have it within 
their power to condemn.... Britain... . to 
stagnation, unless ... . [she] . . can decisively 
increase [her] rate of investment and progress’. A ten 
per cent. deterioration in tie terms of trade costs us 
about two per cent. of our national income —since we 
have to increase our exports, which are about 20 per 
cent. of our national income by ten per cent., to pay 
for the same quantity of imports. Since our national 
income has grown by something like two or three per 
cent. a year since the war, we*should have to lose 
about this much each year to changes in the terms of 
trade, if we were to stagnate. This could happen 
only if the Russians turned the terms of 
trade against us by about ten per cent. every year. 
Surely Dr Balogh is not suggesting that the Russians 
could cause a deterioration in our terms of trade of 
ten per cent. every year? If Russia turns the terms 
of trade against us, she also turns them against 
herself. 

WALTER ELTIS 

Exeter College 

Oxford. 


BIRTH CONTROL DEBATE 


Sir,— Far from being suspicious of the sexual act, 
the Church teaches it is a high privilege that God 
should allow married people to co-operate with Him 
in His work of creation. Sex is a blessing, but the 
blessing is abused when a creature takes it on him- 
self (or herself) to make it impossible for God to 
create, while accepting the pleasure He has given 
as an accompaniment to the procreative act. Contra- 
ceptives are such an abuse and that is the objection 
to them. 

Your corresponde at says, ‘Natural gonception has 
become more and more complex and therefore more 
and more artificial . . . [It] has thus become far 
more unnatural than any method advocated by Dr 
Marie Stopes, . . . The Church has surrendered the 
reality of the principle. . . . How is the Catholic 
Church to get itself out of the mess into which it 
has drifted?’ I am afraid that the mess arises from 
an ambiguous use of words. When the Church says 
that the ‘safe period’ is ‘natural’, she means that it 
is part of the nature of woman to be unfertile at 
certain times—it is ‘natural’ because God, the author 
of nature, has so arranged it, When your contributor 
Says it is ‘unnatural’, he means that, in his view, the 
method of calculating when the period is safe is a 
complicated method. If you mix the two meanings in 
the same argument, your are guilty of the logical 
fallacy of undistributed middle, All bulls are male 
animals; but it would be unwise to reason that the 
public house of the same name is also a male animal. 

R. H. EAsTwE Lt, SJ 

Wimbledon College 

Edge Hill, SW19 


Sir,—Some time ago when I bought a copy of 
Family Planning (April 1958, vol. 7, No. 1), I was 
surprised to find on the back-cover an advertisement 
by the Catholic Truth Society: ‘The CATHOLIC 
CHURCH CONDEMNS BIRTH PREVENTION 
tread why: Christian Marriage 9d, Marriage and the 
Moral Law 6d, Birth Control 3d, A Talk to Catholic 
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Wives 6d, The Population Report and the Survival of 
the Christian Family 6d’. 

In the morning newspapers of 10 December 1959 
appears the following: ‘Following protests by Roman 
Catholic doctors, an advertisement for the Family 
Planning Association which was to have appeared in 


the next issue of the Family Doctor booklet, Getting | 


Married, is to be withdrawn. A statement issued 
yesterday after a meeting of the council of the British 


Medical Association said the advertisement would not | 


be used in any other Family Doctor publication with- 
out further consideration by the council’. 


You yourselves argued before the general election | 
that journals should accept advertisements the con- | 


tents of which they disagreed with. But must the | 


tolerant for ever tolerate those who are themselves 
intolerant? If a Roman Catholic pressure group pre- 
vents the acceptance in a non-Catholic publication of 
a family planning advertisement, surely the Family 
Planning Association and other journals which sup- 
port its work should refuse to accept Roman Catholic 
advertisements. 

Incidentally, the BMA must be a very pusillani- 
mous institution that year after year it allows its 
Roman Catholic members representing three million 
people to obstruct the work of the non-Catholic 
doctors representing 47 million people. Why not let 
its Roman Catholic doctors break away and form 
their own institution? They might do less harm there 
than continually obstructing the work of the parent 
body. 

E. Roz 

Morningside Avenue 

Aberdeen 


S1r,—In a free society one of the rights of minority 
groups is freedom both to practise and publicly ex- 
press their point of view, provided public order is 
not thereby endangered. Surely, however, it is in- 
tolerable that the Roman Catholics, whose teachings 
are both rejected by and, in many cases, are repugnant 
to the majority of people in this country, should have 
such influence as has once more been demonstrated 
by the decision of the BMA to reject an advertise- 
ment for the Family Planning Association. 

The effects of Roman Catholicism when given 
free reign can be seen both historically and today in 
such countries as Spain and Portugal. Apathy to- 
wards this insidious influence may mean the end 
of liberty here. 

A. C. F. CHAMBRE, 
Sqn Ldr 
59 Kenton Road ‘ 
Harrow, Middlesex 


CASEMENT AND F. E. SMITH 











Sir,—Mr Paul Johnson says that the late Lord | 


Birkenhead’s behaviour at Casement’s trial was ‘con- 
temptible’ and ‘dishonest’. Lord Birkenhead has, to 
any fair-minded person, disposed of this charge by 
quoting the words of Casement’s own counsel, 
Serjeant Sullivan, written spontaneously a few days 
later. At this point one might have expected Mr 
Johnson to apologise. Instead he seeks to discredit 


Sullivan’s words by quoting the remarks which Sulli- | 


van is alleged to have spoken to a third party 38 | 
at the age of 83—remarks which anyway | 


years later, 
do not justify Mr Johnson’s adjectives. Mr Johnson 
also says that such matters should be left to profes- 
sional historians. I do not necessarily agree with this 
last remark; but I think that a professional historian 
would at least know the relative evidential value of a 
first-hand contemporary written dccument and an 
unjustifiable gloss on a second-hand verbal reminis- 
cence nearly 40 years after the event. 
H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 
8 St Aldate’s, Oxford 


THE BIRCH 


S1r,—At least three rather different points often 
contribute to the discussion on the reintroduction of 
the birch as a penal treatment. There is first the atti- 
tudes of the public to one of its minority groups, i.e., 
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violent criminals. As rather less is known about these 
people than, say, about the existence of God, such 
attitudes tend to be maintained with at least the in- 
tensity and sincerity of religious beliefs. Should an 
attitude favouring the birch become predominant, 
then its reintroduction may be justified. But our 
vicarious satisfactions must not be allowed to con- 
taminate any discussion of the effects of the birch on 
those eligible. 

The evidence of the birch as a deterrent rests 
largely on the comparisons between conviction rates 
and the incidence of floggings, or the. reconviction 
rates of flogged and other offenders under Subsection 
1, Section 23 of the Larceny Act (Corporal punish- 
ment having been rarely administered for any other 
offences than robbery with violence). Such evidence 
has many limitations, although Mr de Honey’s critic- 
ism I believe to be an original one. He recognises 
that in the past the birch has not had any measur- 
able desired effects, but argues that when there is an 
increment in eligible offenders, one is not entitled to 
generalise to these new candidates what appears to 
have been true of their predecessors. 

This is not an argument for or against the re- 
introduction of the birch, as to assess the argument 
requires the reintroduction. But two considerations 
appear relevant. The number of violent offences 
known to the police for which the birch might have 
been imposed before 1948 has never, in fact, attained 
the level of that year (up to and including 1957), nor 
has there been a consistent upward trend. Secondly, 
even if there is a long-term increase in these offences, 
how mistaken is it to generalise from pre- to post- 
1957? Consider the generalisation involved in Mr de 
Honey’s belief that, because birching has a deterrent 
effect on ‘people like you and me’, it will have a 
similarly inhibiting effect on violent or potentially 
violent criminals. Are there other NEw STATESMAN 
readers who require the threat of the birch to deter 
them from illegal acts of violence? 

The victim’s predicament gets less attention than 
vivid interpretations of public will or of the birch’s 
putative effects. Compensation for losses by theft is 
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widespread and accepted. The thief is rarely expected 
to make restitution. Employers are liable for injuries 
if they do not protect people from certain dangers in 
their work, but not if their insufficient protection 
incurs injury by violent robbery. 

It is very inconvenient to have minority groups like 
criminals who fail to keep the same laws that. the 
majority obey, and often tragic. Birching, however, 
is certainly among the most controversial measures 
that can be taken, and probably the most trivial. 

J. G. FIELD 

Maudsley Hospital 

Denmark Hill 
SES 


ARCHBISHOP GARBETT 


S1r,—One cannot but wonder if the reviewer of 
Cyril Forster Garbett has carefully and fully read 
this book. Certainly he cannot have read, for instance, 
Dr Garbett’s Church and State in England and In 
an Age of Revolution. To him Charles Smyth— 
whom he calls ‘canon’ as though he were still at 
Westminster Abbey! —‘has revealed the characteristic 
features of a particular social class’, and the mention, 
without even a date, that Dr Garbett was ‘a des- 
cendant of the fourth Marquess of Lansdowne’ will 
convey a false idea to an unknowing reader. It would 
have been true to say that Dr Garbett was the son 
of an ordinary country parson and for very many 
years knew what it was to live on little money. Even 
at Southwark he normally travelled by ordinary pub- 
lic transport. 

‘He played all the parts of a responsible member 
of the ruling class.’ If this means that Dr Garbett was 
a mouthpiece of the Conservative Party, it is a gross 
misunderstanding of his position and reveals in the 
writer a complete ignorance of Dr Garbett’s writings 
and speeches. Again, your reviewer states ‘His 
opinions were candidly imperialist’. Mr MacIntyre 
should give chapter and verse for this assertion and 
not briefly refer to three incidents. Various chapters 
and verses can be given to disprove this most wild 
assertion. ; 

Again, ‘the complete lack of questioning of the 
social system is quite compatible with a zeal for 
limited reform’. But in the Archbishop’s books, 
there is a lot of ‘questioning of the social system’, 
and more in his various monthly diocesan letters. It 
apparently would surprise your reviewer to know that 
the Archbishop’s first book was about the challenge 
of the slums. This ignorance permits your reviewer 
to conclude: ‘So that we have a Church with a 
vocabulary which has lost its Christian substance and 
is used instead: to clothe the status quo’. No one who 
really knew the Archbishop or had properly read his 
books, letters and speeches could possibly have re- 
garded him as an advocate of the status quo, and he 
himself would have been horrified by this unworthy 
suggestion. In the Archbishop’s ceaseless quest for 
social justice he was ruled by the highest motives, 
and always was most consistent even when what he 
said was not likely to receive approval in Church or 
state. How little your reviewer knew or understood 
the Archbishop is revealed by his sentence: ‘At the 
age of 44 he became Bishop of Southwark and for 
the rest of his 80 years he lived in that closed world 
of visitations and administration, of public school 
headmasters and first-class train travel, of private 
praye: 2nc@ public pronouncements, which is ‘the 
peculiar strait-jacket of the Anglican bishop.’ Certainly 
Dr Garbett had to do his essential work as a bishop 
in a diocese, but he did much more besides and out- 
side his diocese. Your reviewer does not even refer 
to the very many overseas visits which the Arch- 
bishop made in his desire to discover what was going 
on in the world and to understand the problems of 
other countries. 

A reviewer always gets the last say about a book, 
and can, if he wishes, damn it for possible’ readers. 
One can but regret that Charles Smyth’s excellent 
biography was not reviewed in your pages by, for 
instance, the last Labour Prime Minister, for whom 
Dr Garbett had the highest regard. 

PATRICK COWLEY 

Frome Vicarage 

Somerset 
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IRISH EDUCATION 


Sir,;—Critic in his. Dublin letter is wide of the 
mark when he writes ‘that the Christian Brothers 
inculcate a knowledge of Christian doctrine and not 
much else’. As an old boy of the Christian Brothers, 
James’s Street, Dublin, I know this is not true. 

Now, I do not wish to defend the educational 
system in Ireland in general, or the Christian 
Brothers in particular, but until a better system is 
brought about, these selfless men.are performing a 
heroic task. Many a boy of working-class and poor 
parents, whose education would come to a stop at 
14 years, is enabled, because of the Christian 
Brothers, to obtain the equivalent of a grammar 
school education up to a G.C.E. in at least eight sub- 
jects. When I was a boy, the school fees were £] 
per term. I never regret the years I spent in James’s 
Street. They inculcated in me a love of learning—a 
thirst for knowledge—a high degree of appreciation 
for the English classics and poetry and a particular 
reverence for Shakespeare. 

I have been a diligent reader of the NEw States- 
MAN and the Observer for more than 20 years. I 
merely mention this in passing, as my counterparts 
here, the products of British education, feed their 
minds upon the popular press, which is in itself a 
severe reflection on what passes for an éducational 
system in Britain. Another point: every boy who 
emerges from the Christian Brothers is a Republican 
—democratic and a life-long anti-imperialist. 

CIARAN O’LENAHAN 

30 Westwood Hill, SE26 


C. H. ROLPH 


S1r,— May-we call attention to a misfortune that 
has befallen Mr C. H. Rolph, a distinguished journal- 
ist who, in a broadcast, utilised material supplied to 
him for the purpose by the BBC and found himself 
subsequently penalised to the tune of £225 because 
the material turned out to have been inaccurate? 

That a journalist should be personally mulcted in 
a libel suit for using material supplied by his em- 
ployers is a new and unwelcome precedent. Even if it 
could be legally argued (as nearly always it could) 
that the brief had in some particular been exceeded or 
overglossed, the basic principle remains unaffected. 
Nobody disputes that the legal responsibility of the 
BBC is nil, but it is alarming that the moral and 
traditional obligation should have been repudiated. 

Meanwhile Mr Rolph is left with a financial burden 
that happens to be serious for him and we would be 
grateful if others whose sense of justice is equally 
affronted by this case would join us in helping to 
defray his debt. Contributions should be sent to 
Norman St John-Stevas, 143 Harley Street, W1. 

Sir ALAN HERBERT 
BENN LEvy 

NorMAN ST JOHN-STEVAS 
HANNEN SWAFFER 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 

[The New STATESMAN, which regularly publishes 
distinguished articles by Mr Rolph, wishes strongly 
to associate itself with this appeal.—Ep., NS.] 


SPANISH MEMORIAL 


S1r,—The parade of former Spanish soldiers of 
the British army and their friends, from the Admiralty 
Arch to the Cenotaph, in order to lay a wreath there 
in memory of the Spaniards, and English and men 
of every nationality, who died in the last war for 
liberty, will take place on 20 December at 2 p.m, 
and not at 11 a.m. as previously announced. 

JosE ANTONIO BALBONTIN 


UNILATERAL DISARMAMENT 


Sir,— May I point out that by an odd printing 
mistake I was made to say in my letter to you that 
the policy of unilateral nuclear disarmament was the 
‘worst’ effective policy? I hope I wrote ‘most’. 

STEPHEN KING-HALL 
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Intellectuals in Residence 


Tue World’s Classics volume of American 
Critical Essays* is, in a way, a melancholy sight 
for an English critic: not, certainly, in appear- 
ance — with its positively jaunty pink and grey 
jacket — nor in size — it could profitably have run 
to a second volume — but simply in the standard 
of the work. It supplements the quite extra- 
ordinarily unrepresentative collection of Ameri- 
can criticism published in the same series in 
1930; it is also, says the blurb, a companion to 
the volume of English criticism World’s Classics 
brought out last year. It is here the melancholy 
strikes. One might as well call the Matterhorn 
a companion mountain to Snowdon. The sheer 
bulk of serious, complex, concentrated and de- 
tailed American criticism is not matched in this 
country. For our major generation we have 
Eliot (since Harold Beaver does not count him 
among the Americans), I, A. Richards (though 
he is mysteriously chosen for the other side), 
F, R. Leavis, William Empson, Wilson Knight 
and F. W. Bateson. Against them Mr Beaver 
can line up, among others, R. P. Blackmur, Allen 
Tate, Yvor Winters, Edmund Wilson, Lionel 
Trilling, Alfred Kazin, F. O. Matthiessen, 
Robert Penn Warren and W. H. Auden — among 
others. And behind them are all the important 
critics Mr Beaver hasn’t chosen at all: no Ken- 
neth Burke, no John Crowe Ransom, no Francis 
Fergusson nor W. K. Wimsatt; none of the 
Chicago Aristotelians nor semantic analysts; 
scarcely any of the younger critics — no R. W. B. 
Lewis, nor Marius Bewley, no J. W. Aldridge, 
no Joseph Frank nor Randall Jarrell.“The roll- 
call is long and intimidating, for American 
criticism is, in its way, one of the great impres- 
sive achievements of modern literature. 

Of course, the Americans have all the advan- 
tages: they have huge benevolent foundations 
to give them money; they have high-powered 
seminars, summer schools and conferences to 
listen to them; above all, they have space. There 
is virtually no journal in Englandthat will pay a 
critic for a long, detailed essay on a literary 
subject which, by the editor’s lights, is con- 
sidered neither ‘contemporary’ nor ‘of general 
interest’. If an English critic wants to write at 
length he must publish in the States: in the 
Kenyon, the Partisan, the Hudson, or the 
Sewanee. But then there are not many English 
critics who seem interested in that kind of ex- 
tended work: Scrutiny foundered, presumably, 
from lack of new contributors, not lack of sup- 
port; and Essays in Criticism rapidly turned, 
with occasional exceptions, into Essays in 
Scholarship. Most English academics stick to 
literary history, an admirable job, but one more 
concerned with background than judgment. 
Hence evaluation has largely to be done within 
the limits of critical journalism. Instead of the 
great quarterlies, we have the weeklies. 

Now literary journalism has its advantages: 
it must be clear, to the point and readable — 
which does not necessarily mean vapid. But 





* American Critical Essays, Twentieth Century. 
Selected by HarRoLD BEAVER. Oxford. 7s. 


good art is long, and space short. One can state 
themes, hint at complexities, but rarely analyse 
them and still less follow where they lead. More- 
over, part of the reviewer’s job is to tell the 
readers whether or not they should buy the book. 
What of the good books with which he disagrees 
and the bad books which are on the right side? 
Without room to make the proper qualifications, 
he succumbs, as often as not, to paralysis of 
choice. At a lower level, there is an even more 
deadly disease, Hack’s Fatigue: with deadlines 
looming and the ’phone ringing, the writer by- 
passes the difficulties of critical judgment and 
settles for usable material —trends,. attitudes, 
striking lines and phrases. Unlike Homer, the 
continual surprise of critical journalism is not 
that it sometimes nods, but that considering the 
conditions in which most of it is written, it gets 
anything said at all. 

Critical journalism hardly exists in the States. 
(Edmund Wilson is its only major exponent, and 
he has considerably more space and vastly more 
intelligence than the rest of us dream of.) One 
can read through the New York Times Book 
Review for months on end without realising a 
bad work has been published. The serious critics 
make their living on the Universities circuit. So 
they have a different function: they may or may 
not be teachers, but they are always Intellectuals 
in Residence. 

Perhaps this is as it should be. Modern 
criticism was made necessary by modern poetry. 
Its aim was to elucidate work that was concen- 
trated, allusive, difficult and new. But the major 
critic was also the major poet, T. S. Eliot. His 
interest was not to develop a handy technique of 
analysis; that was a job for the pedagogues, like 
Cleanth Brooks: Eliot, when he was not working 
out his preoccupations as a poet, was concerned 
to raise the general level of critical discussion. 
The old gentleman-of-letters clichés — that ‘rare 
gift for a haunting phrase’ and the like, that 
aura of ‘fine writing’, those invocations of ‘verbal 
magic’ — had created a block to the understand- 
ing; sooner or later, they landed all criticism 
with its head into a blank wall of speechlessness. 
Housman’s final criteria of poetic excellence 
were, he admitted, purely physiological: a 
bristling of the skin, a piercing sensation in the 
pit of the stomach, a shiver down the spine. 

Eliot replaced all this with a sentence: ‘the 
only method,’ he wrote, ‘is to be very intelli- 
gent’. From this the whole New Criticism 
developed. All its strategies and techniques, its 
ambiguity, irony; symbolic action, intension and 
extension, texture and structure, were simply so 
many ways of ensuring that the reader be intelli- 
gent: that he read closely, think as well as res- 
pond, reason and argue instead of merely 
asserting. In America, the Twenties was the 
decade of great creative activity. The Thirties 
was a time of criticism, when the creative dis- 
coveries were analysed and established. The 
achievement of the great generation of American 
critics was to ensure that literature was once 
more the domain of the ‘very intelligent’. 
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The popular image of the New Critics, where 
it exists, is of so many cold-blooded’ analys:s 
examining with powerful lensés and clinical 
neatness the delicate secrets of verse; and, of 
course, they murder to dissect. Yet little of this 
kind of niggling gets into Mr Beaver’s collec- 
tion. Admittedly, it is not wholly representative; 
the editor has more a taste for critical biography 
than literary dialectic and this does not do full 
justice to the range-of American work. Never- 
theless, analysis, for the best American critics, 
is always a starting point for a journey to some- 
where else. 

From our point of view, for example, the most 
curious essay in the book is Allen Tate on ‘The 
Man of Letters in the Modern World’. He begins 
unexceptionally enough : 


To keep alive the knowledge of ourselves with 
which the literary arts continue to enlighten 
the more ignorant portion of mankind .. . to 
separate them from other indispensable forms 
of knowledge, and to define their limits, is the 
intellectual and thus the social function of the 
writer. Here the man of letters is the critic. 


Yet within a page or two the writer is no longer 
the practitioner of one discipline among many, 
he has become responsible for the whole of 
society, its corruption, its decay, its appalling 
misuse of power: 


If [he]. . . is aware of more, he is able to do 
less, than the politician; who does not know 
what he is doing. The man of letters sees that 
modern socicties are machines, even if he 
thinks that they ought not to be. . . . While 
the politician, in his cynical innocence, uses 
society, the man of letters disdainfully, or per- 
haps even absent-mindedly, withdraws from it. 


What is curious about this charge is not its truth, 
but the fact that it can be made at all. When 
Dr Leavis, for example, criticises contemporary 
literature his attacks are based on an unyield- 
ingly stringent social criticism. But it is made 
from the outside; the measure of his integrity 
is his refusal to participate in the rat-race. For 
his American counterpart, this would be the 
measure of his guilt. Bécause the critic knows 
literature, he knows man; hence his responsibility 
extends directly and continually from writing to 
society. If the individual is being overwhelmed 
by mass-society, it is the critics, not the politi- 
cians, nor the combines, nor the Madison 
Avenue boys; who are to blame. ‘If a nation’s 
literature declines’, wrote Pound, ‘the nation 
atrophies and decays’. The critics, with their 
painfully acute awareness of language, have 
become the intellectual guardians of the national 
conscience. 

The reason is, quite simply, that in the States 
literature — and largely modern literature, since 
American writing begins where the Oxford syl- 
labus used to end—has replaced the other 
humanities as the major cultural discipline. So 
the kind of moral and intellectual discrimina- 
tions which used to be the business of the philo- 
sophers and theologians have been taken 
over by the new humanists, the critics. It is they 
who must continually discriminate among the 
Protean shapes and functions of man. Hence 
when the Rockefeller Foundation wanted a cul- 
tural report on Europe and the Middle East, and 
the State Department wanted to send a distin- 
guished non-political emissary to Japan, they 
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both chose a literary critic, R. P. Blackmur. And 
the article he published in the Kenyon on the 
latter trip was concerned with the function of 
the American intellectual abroad, not with the 
dissemination of American literature. 

The Japanese, apparently, gave Blackmur the 
title of ‘Sage’, not critic or writer. They had a 
point. For the foreigner one of the more sur- 
prising things about the best American literary 
men is the breadth and thoroughness of their 
reading. An Englishman who could move almost 
as effortlessly in philosophy, political theory, 
sociology and psychology as in literature, would 
be a phoenix among critics. In America, he could 
hardly lay claim to a really serious reputation 
without that equipment. The specialist training 
provided by knowing about literature and de- 
ploying the complex techniques of analysis is 
only the entrance ticket to a much larger 
arena of discrimination where all the forms in 
which behaviour and language mingle are. put 
to the test. And this, since the time of Plato, has 
been the traditional function of the intellectual. 
It is certainly as much in the tradition of Cole- 
ridge and Matthew Arnold as it is of the great 
generation of American critics. We might do 
well to revive it here. 

A. ALVAREZ 


The Most of S. }. Perelman (Heinemann, 25s) 
kicks off topically with the evergreen playlet, 
Waiting for Santy (‘Scene: The sweatshop of 
S. Claus, a manufacturer of children’s toys, on 
North Pole Street’), and for the rest of the 650 
pages, culled from thirty years of writing, S. J. 
Perelman knocks the language round and puts 
charges under his readers’ dearest prejudices. 














The Book of the Year 


TRIUMPH 
IN THE WEST 


Arthur Bryant's historical master- 
piece, based on the Alanbrooke 
Diaries. Scholars and general readers 
alike agree that here—together with 
Turn of the Tide—is the most impor- 
tant single work about the last war. 30s 


Agatha Christie 


Cat Among the Figeons is the title of 
her superb new Poirot story for 
Christmas. 12s 6d 


The Super | 
Stocking-Stuffer 


' 3 
Feiffer & guide to non-confident 


living SICK SICK SICK 10s 6d 
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The Were-Man 


Alone, alone and well alone at last, 

Sentries by stealth outwitted, frontiers passed! 
Yet walking alien thoroughfares, you brood 
Fearfully on the man by this feat rescued. 


Never before, though trusted friends were few, 
Though your own love of loves her oath outgrew, 
Though off to the loud wars your children ran, 
Never before closeted with a were-man. 


Loathing his sylvan company, unable 

To bed with him or set his place at table, 

A savage life you lead, condemned to share 
Your hearth with one whose habitat is nowhere. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


Cleopatra to the Asp 


The bright mirror I braved: the devil in it 
Loved me like my soul, my soul: 

Now that I seek myself in a serpent 

My smile is fatal. 


Nile moves in me; my thighs splay 
Into the squalled Mediterranean; 
My brain hides in that Abyssinia 
Lost armies foundered towards. 


Desert and river unwrinkle again. 

Seeming to bring them the waters that make 
drunk 

Caesar, Pompey, Anthony I drank. 

Now let the snake reign. 


A half-deity out of Capricorn, 

This rigid Augustus mounts 

With his sword virginal indeed; and has shorn 
Summarily the moon-horned river 


From my bed. May the moon 

Ruin him with virginity! Drink me, now, whole 
With coiled Egypt’s past; then from my delta 
Swim like a fish toward Rome. 


TED HUGHES 


Looking On 


Hearing our voices raised — 
Perhaps in anger, 

Or in some trivial argument 
That is not anger — 

She screams until we stop, 
And smile, and look at her, 
Poised on the sheer drop 
Which opens under her. 


If these, her parents, show 
How the gods can fail, 
Squabbling on Olympus, 
How can she fail 

To see that anarchy 

Is what one must expect, 
That to be happy 

One must be circumspect? 


But the reverse is true 
Also, when we kiss, 
Seeing herself excluded 
Even from that kiss. 
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The gods’ too gross affairs 
Made myths for innocent men, 
So the innocent eye stares 

At love in its den. 


Like a strange motley beast 
Out of an old myth, 

Anger and love together 

Make up her own myth 

Of these two who cherish, 
Protect, feed, deny, 

In whose arms she will flourish 
Or else will die. 


ANTHONY THWAITE 


A Requiem 


It is the ritual not the fact 

That brings a held emotion to 

Its breaking-point. This man I knew 
Only a little, by his death 

Shows me a love I thought I lacked 
And all the stirrings underneath. 


It is the calm, the solemn thing, 

Not the distracted mourner’s cry 

Or the cold place where dead things lie, 
That teaches me I cannot claim 

To stand aside. These tears which sting— 
Are they from sorrow or from shame? 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


Beliefs in Summer 


‘Ghostland is beyond the jurisdiction of veracity’ 

(Hawthorne) 

Lying in scratchy grasses in July, 

The rooks like tealeaves tossed about the sky: 

The air dissolves in blue, the blue in light. 

Touching the film of sight, 

A chain of motes drifts by, 

Or sinks erratically, 

Glimpsed only by the uninsistent eye. 


What are those small sharp shapes upon the sky, 
Darting like angels, fading in the blue? 
Subdue your judgment gently: all July 
Beats from without; within 

Sleep impregnates the dry 

Tissues of consciousness. And then 

A ghost plucks at your skin, 

Tugging you back to air: you try 

To fix the floating motes in either eye. 


Little to see in this exhausting light: 

The dust like rooks is bandied in the bright 
Bow! of the air; the swifts perform on high, 
Distant as angels; edges of seed drift by, 
Scratch and are gone: we wake. 

Was it a ghost? We try 

To clutch the truth, if only for truth’s sake. 


Veracity won’t take: lights on the eye, 
Eludes the clutch of judgment, and is gone. 
Veracity won’t cling: the torn seed floats 
Into the safety of the summer day, 

Leaving us woken, seeing messengers 

Of ghostland, godland fly 

Into the blue, like motes 

That brilliant with July 

Are blinked by us 

And blinked by us away. 


LAURENCE LERNER 
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Hawksmoor’s House in 
Order 


Hawksmoor. By KERRY DOWNES. Zwemmer. 
6 gns. 


Thirty-five years ago, H. S. Goodhart-Rendel 
predicted the acceptance of Hawksmoor as a 
great master and observed that when the time 
came there would have to be much sifting of 
evidence to clarify his actual performance. Well, 
the time has come and the sifting has been done, 
most beautifully, by Mr Kerry Downes. This is 
a very good book and, for anybody who has been 
entranced for years by the Hawksmoor enigma, a 
most exciting one—a Joanna Southcott’s box of 
a book, full of clues and even sometimes solu- 
tions to deep architectural mysteries. 

The mysteries are in part factual, in part 
psychological. We knew that Hawksmoor re- 
ceived his training under Wren, collaborated with 
Vanbrugh at Castle Howard and Blenheim, took 
charge of various works for which Wren was 
officially responsible, and only became his un- 
equivocal architect-self at fifty, as the designer 
of the fabulous East London churches. Thus, 
there are some fifteen or twenty tangled years 
within which attributions have rattled about 
irresponsibly between Hawksmoor and Wren, 
Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh, and even Hawks- 
moor and Talman or Archer. Mr Laurence 
Whistler did much in his Vanbrugh studies to 
clear things up, and Mr Downes has done more. 
We now have a pretty fair idea of Hawksmoor’s 
personal designing all the way from 1692 (when 
Wren let him handle the Writing School at 
Christ’s Hospital) to his appointment as one of 
the New Church surveyors in 1711. From then 
onward things have always been easier but Mr 
Downes has sharpened the whole picture by 
correcting the chronology of designs and build- 
ings and, furthermore, by listing all the letters 
and printing many of them. 

After all this, how does Hawksmoor look? The 
delightful thing is, of course, that he looks just as 
mysterious as ever, simply because his architec- 
ture is intrinsically mysterious and only in very 
small part capable of ‘explanation’ in terms of 
methods and sources. Hawksmoor, the indus- 
trious administrator, the perfect clerk-of-works, 
the not-quite-literate Vitruvian, ‘pursued all 
through his life a dream of architectural magnifi- 
cence. From time to time circumstances made it 
possible for the dream to engage with actualities, 
but to understand Hawksmoor it is necessary to 
study the drawings of things which never got 
built as well as the things which did. It is neces- 
sary to visualise Oxford and Cambridge as he 
would have replanned and partly rebuilt them, 
and Greenwich Hospital as he would have com- 
pleted it with a cathedral-like chapel on the main 
axis. His drawings are far from exquisite and 
Never ends in themselves, but they show the 
nature and ambition of the dream, with its strong 
element of romantic archaeology, its quaint 
echoes of Bernini and Borromini and, above all, 
those obsessional themes which make Hawks- 
moor Hawksmoor. Of these the most constant is 
what one may conveniently call the sentry-box. 

Imagine a sentry-box twenty, thirty or even 
sixty feet high, and built of solid masonry. 
Imagine it with vertical buttresses stopping 
where the arch begins. Then imagine, if you like, 
the buttresses articulated as a classical order of 
columns. There you have an image whose con- 
Stant recurrence —sometimes .shrunk, sometimes 
expanded, now muted, now blazoned with orna- 
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A Present from America 


Westport, 
Connecticut. 
Dear Charles, 

My warmest thanks for sending me the New Statesman for Christmas. 
It helps no end to reduce the pain of commuting, and I can read it before 
Joan latches on to it. You say you have become a commuter yourself 
(where is Little Bogfosters anyway?), so I’ve decided to reply in kind, 
I am going to send you The Reporter which is the most intelligent and 
enjoyable liberal magazine on our side of the water. 


If you haven’t already heard of it, it’s a fortnightly, and although it’s 
only been going on ten years, it has built up a sizeable and very impressive 
circulation over here among thoughtful people. It publishes some really 
first-class reporting on American problems, and I know that in Washington 
it is required reading for it has really taken the lid off some rather murky 
goings-on down there—not sensational stuff, mind you, but accurate, 
thoroughly-researched balanced reporting. 


It has a very high level of international coverage and some of your 
own best writers contribute both from the old country, from Asia and the 
Middle East. Thinking back, I know that it has given me information I 
couldn’t find anywhere else—a series on the China Lobby operations, 
the first thorough report on the dangers of fallout, a brilliant series of 
stories that prepared me, at least, for the Suez crisis. 


But the main reason I know you'll like it is that you and Sue are interested 
in America. It seems to me that The Reporter conveys the flavor and 
color of American life, its fun as well as its problems, as no one else has 
since Mencken. And everyone, from Dean Acheson to John Cheever, 
writes for it. It has one of the best satirical poets, called SEC, since your 
own Sagittarius gave up. And there are always first-rate book, movie 
and theatre reviews. 


I wish we could spend Christmas with you this year—but, since one 
can’t, The Reporter is the finest present from our own shore that I 


can think of. , 
Yours, 


Bob. 


P.S. I’ve discovered I’m lucky! The sienna people tell me-there’s a 
new special subscription offer for British readers. 





Varn Nee Net Net Noto Not Not Noe 


THE REPORTER 


America’s Most Distinguished Magazine 


You may not have a friend in Connecticut, but the pleasure of getting or giving 
The Reporter each fortnight can be yours by taking advantage of this special offer— 
18 ISSUES FOR £1 . 10. 0 (normally £2.2.0). It is an ideal Christmas present 
for your intelligent friends. 


Mail this special coupon NOW to: 








TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COMPANY, PARK ROYAL ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.10. 


Please send THE REPORTER to: 


DS cc aneduadedoasnaeana EO oe eae pe Se adatteaeceus pea anieae 
PN fo Cc aatia Susans ena on mateo LAA Abn eee PRL eee 


COCO EHEHEHHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


beginning now, at the special introductory rate of £1.10.0 for 18 issues. 
I enclose cheque or P.O./please send me a bill. 
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ment —is one of the keys to Hawksmoor’s individ- 
uality. To account for it is difficult. Has it perhaps 
some remote affinity with the medieval obsession 
with arch-and-gable motifs? 

Certainly there is something Gothic in the 
classical Hawksmoor just as there is something 
classical in his Gothic. But the interplay of the 
two is very subtle. I had always considered the 
tower of St Anne’s, Limehouse, to be a deliber- 
ate Latin paraphrase of the type of Gothic tower 
represented by Boston ‘stump’. But Mr Downes 
corrects me and shows convincingly that the 
lantern was imagined as a ‘tower of the winds’, 
presumably on the basis of Vitruvius’s exiguous 
description of the building at Athens. Only at 
the last moment did it receive a twist in the 
Gothic direction—while still, of course, remain- 
ing Roman in detail. The Limehouse tower is, in 
fact, exactly analogous to that of St George’s, 
Bloomsbury, where George II is poised on top of 
a miniature and highly speculative reconstruction 
of the tomb of King Mausolos. Archaeology con- 
stantly stirred Hawksmoor’s imagination and he 
had, of course, the inestimable advantage of never 
having been out of England. 

The chapters in which these and other churches 
are discussed are among the best things in the 
book — penetrating, precise and remarkably well 
written. There are ninety-six excellently chosen 
plates, closely related to the text. Many of the 
buildings have been re-photographed and so has 
the portrait-bust by Cheere at All Souls. What a 
formidable countenance it represents! The promi- 
nent eyes and down-drawn mouth seem ready to 
challenge inefficiency and send meddling incom- 
petence away with a flea in its ear. But Mr 
Downes need not worry. 

JOHN SUMMERSON 





The London 


Magazine 


%The December Number, now on 
sale (3s. 6d.) contains, among other 
contributions, a long personal reminis- 
cence of RAYMOND CHANDLER, 
by Ian Fleming, quoting many of 
Chandler’s letters; stories by Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, P. H. Newby, and a 
new Australian author, Kevin Harts- 
horne;s THE ADVENTURES OF 
SAUL BELLOW, by Anthony 
Quinton, and a review of Evelyn 
Waugh’s RONALD KNOX, by Sir 
Maurice Bowra. 





* 


%Coming in January: 
A new long poem AT THE SUPER- 


MARKET by William Plomer, 
and a new story by Jean Rhys, TILL 
SEPTEMBER, PETRONELLA, 
with a study of her work by Francis 
Wyndham. 


Why not give a year’s subscription as a 
Christmas present? 42s. post free. 
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Grandpa Was a Beatnik 


The Banquet Years: The Arts in France 1885- 
1918. By RoGER SHATTUCK. Faber. 36s. 


‘The Banquet Years’ were la belle époque; 
Roger Shattuck is Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Texas; and his 
book, if I’m not mistaken, is a sugar-coated Ph.D. 
thesis. The sugar consists of its rather forced title, 
its end-papers, its twenty evocative pages of 
photographs, and its first and last chapters, which 
goggle in turn at the Naughty Nineties and at what 
Raymond Queneau calls ‘Paris-baille-naite’. “The 
only barrier to rampant adultery was the whale- 
bone corset’ (p.3). ‘All Paris lives in a time it 
sets for itself? (p.273)—this, it must be admitted, 
is strictly for the bunkhouse. But sandwiched be- 
tween the Offenbach prelude and postlude is an 
erudite and informative study of four figures who 
helped to usher in our century: ‘Douanier’ Rous- 
seau, Erik Satie, Alfred Jarry, and Guillaume 
Apollinaire. For Mr Shattuck, these four respec- 
tively represent the logic of the child, of humour, 
of dreams, and of ambiguity. Together, they turn 
their back on conventional art, and ‘manifest an 
unrelenting desire to dredge up new material from 
within’. 

Mr Shattuck’s four principles seem almost self- 
evident in a world whose simple clarity has been 
challenged at once by Freud, by the Marx 
Brothers, by Kafka, and by Professor William 
Empson. In this respect his book reminds one of 
an Official biography of the liberator-turned-dic- 
tator. For this reason, its general thesis is less in- 
teresting than its details; but here, unfortunately, 
the apparent kinship of its four subjects begins 
to dissolve into far more complex patterns. 

‘Douanier’ Rousseau, of course, has always been 
a mystery. How truly naive was he? Was he in 
any deliberate sense a post-Impressionist at all— 
or was he merely a primitive malgré lui? As Mr 
Shattuck puts it, ‘the paradox of Rousseau’s work 
is that although he tried to produce works in the 
lineage of the window-on-reality, he painted him- 
self into the segment-of-wall tradition’. With more 
formal training, would he have become an 
Academy painter? One suspects that he might 
have tried. In this sense, despite his famous 
remark to Picasso—‘Nous sommes les deux plus 
grands peintres de lV’époque—toi dans le genre 
égyptien, moi dans le genre moderne’ —it is as if 
he backed into a new tradition, his eye fixed firmly 
elsewhere. It may be that this is the way in which 
truly new traditions arise: but it was certainly not 
the case with Satie, Jarry, or Apollinaire. 

Mr Shattuck proves himself knowledgeable 
about Rousseau’s paintings, claiming to detect 
several forgeries in existing books of reproduc- 
tions. He seems equally expert on the music of 
Erik Satie—although here a lay reviewer must 
follow him circumspectly. Satie’s humour, in 
titles and programme notes, is another matter; to 
me it remains in the category of ‘musical jokes’, 
verging perilously on cliquish, elephantine face- 
tiousness. Mr Shattuck sums him up as ‘unfor- 
gettable’ for being ‘singular, for being humble and 
joyous and wise’, but denies him greatness, which 
‘was not a quality Satie valued’. He will no doubt 
be remembered as much for this quizzicality as for 
his part in Parade. 

Alfred Jarry, on the other hand, is probably most 
familiar to English readers for his real-life appear- 
ance, ‘une sorte de jocrisse étrange, a la face 
enfarinée, a Toeil de jais, aux cheveux plaques 
comme une calotte de moleskine’, in Gide’s Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs. In France, the name of his 
creation Pére Ubu has passed into the language — 
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the paunchy, foul-tongued, rapacious representa. 
tive. of the Id, innocent in the very completeness 
of his depravity. Mr Shattuck writes sympathetic. 
ally of Jarry, who in some ways became his own 
Pére Whbu, but his treatment of the Ubu texts ang 
of the burlesque ‘pataphysics’ is less satisfactory, 
Trying too hard to assimilate Jarry into ‘the logic 
of dreams’, he underplays both his wild, Marxian 
humour and his sheer desperation, just as he tends 
to leave out of account the underlying ‘anguish’ 
in ‘existentialist use of the word ‘absurd’. In some 
lights, a joke is a joke is a tragedy. 

Ambiguity of this kind, finally, is what Mr 
Shattuck sees in Apollinaire. As with ‘Douanier 
Rousseau, however, the greater the figure the less 
neatly he fits the pattern; and in one respect at 
least Apollinaire is Rousseau’s opposite. Super- 
ficially novel, his best poems can now be seen to 
draw much of their strength from familiar metre, 
including the alexandrine, and from already estab- 
lished traditions. Their originality lay in the 
fluidity, the Bloom-like eclecticism, of Apollin- 
aire’s images. Surprisingly, Mr Shattuck refrains 
from rigorous analysis, and is guilty of tone-deaf 
translation: ‘the shells were beilowing’, for in- 
stance, is a very clumsy rendering of the precise 
whine conveyed by ‘les obus miaulaient’. He says 
little, too, of Apollinaire’s specifically literary for- 
bears or progeny, although he provides a sensitive 
and balanced account of his life. 

His conclusion is likewise less than satisfactory 
—a frankly muddled grappling with the new self- 
consciousness, the self-reflexiveness, of the arts in 
France. One of his illustrations sums the book up 
better. It shows an early aeroplane in flight, a fan- 
tastic errand-boy’s bicycle with flat rectangular 
wings. A ridiculous contraption? The harbinger of 
screaming jets and intercontinental missiles, of 
action painting and Samuel Beckett and musique 
concréte? Of course; but also a brave adventure, 
and one that still continues. Grandpa was a 
beatnik, too. 

RICHARD MAyNE 


Resurrecting an Ancestor 


F. H. Bradley. By RicHarp WoLLHEIM. Penguin 
Books. 5s. 


The history of philgsophy is a history of 
repeated parricide. In each generation we make 
use of the weapons which we have inherited from 
our immediate predecessors in order to slay them. 
After their death we forget what they were really 
like and project an ideal image of them into the 
heavens; to this image we attribute all the faults 
which we particularly want to castigate, reserving 
all virtuous characteristics to ourselves. The chief 
difference between this sequence of events and 
that in the Freudian myth about the origins of 
monotheism, is that in the Freudian myth the 
dominant emotion in the hearts of the murderous 
sons is guilt, whereas among philosophers it is 
rather self-congratulation that reigns. 

In recent years we have seen this process ¢i- 
emplified in the attitudes of contemporary lin- 
guistic philosophers to the thought both of Russell 
and of the Vienna Circle. This has been retribution 
with vengeance, for analytical philosophers had 
become accustomed to rememibering the great 
ritual slaying of the wicked father as being that 
accomplished by Moore and Russell on the 
English Idealists (so called, it has been remarked, 
because they resemble the English Empiricists in 
having a Scotsman as one of their chief expo 
nents). For many years it has been the habit to 
treat Idealist thought as the paradigm case of 
philosophical absurdity, and to treat F. H. Bradley 
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as a typical Idealist metaphysician. The icono- 
clasm of the first edition of Language, Truth and 
Logic found-éts specimen metaphysical utterance 
jn a remark about the Absolute taken from 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. Bradley has 
indeed reached the stage where undergraduate 
students feel able to refute him without having 
to go through the onerous task of reading him. 


No book could have been better designed to 
put an end to this disreputable state of affairs than 
that which Mr Wollheim has now given us. It 
combines a puncturing of the myths about Brad- 
ley with a lucid and penetrating discussion of the 
key topics of Bradiey’s philosophy. So much in 
Bradley now appears relevant and akin to the 
topics of contemporary discussion that one might 
suspect that Mr Wollheim was reading a concern 
with such topics into Bradley, were it not for the 
fact that every assertion which he makes is sub- 
stantiated by apposite quotation. Bradley’s journey 
to the Absolute appears now not as some arbitrary 
metaphysical construction, but as a relentless 
following out of the consequences of his own 
devastating criticisms of empiricism. Those who 
have treated him as an Idealist appear in this light 
as a great deal less perceptive than Edward Caird, 
who in the name of Idealism repudiated Bradley 
from the outset. We see moreover how many of 
the young Russell’s insights must have been 
gained from Bradley’s arguments. 

It has been said that to be ignorant of the history 
of philosophy is to be condemned to repeat it. Mr 
Wollheim’s book should save us from a good deal 
of unnecessary repetition. Its style} its attention to 
detail and its ability to awaken interest make it 
a model of its kind. 

ALASDAIR MACINTYRE 


Report on a Sombre 
Century 


The Fourteenth Century, 1307-1399. By May 
McKisack. Oxford. 35s. 


Futile, bloody and immoral: these were the 
epithets Stubbs applied to the fourteenth century. 
‘This age’, he wrote in a sentence ignored by those 
who regard him as a thoroughgoing Whig inter- 
preter, ‘has its struggles, but they are contests of 
personal and family faction; not of great causes’. 
There is indeed much to be said for this sombre 
view. It was a period dominated by faction, 
famine, war and plague; a period which saw the 
deposition of two kings, a severe reduction of the 
population, the disillusionment of the victors of 
Poitiers, of those who rose in 1381 and of the 
bishop of Norwich who rode them down. Yet it is 
also the period of Froissart and Chaucer, of the 
dramatic growth of the English cloth industry, of 
a remarkably precocious statement of parlia- 
mentary claims, and of distinguished achieve- 
ment in mathematics and the sciences. It is also a 
period for which the nature of the evidence makes 
the task of the professional historian extremely 
difficult. The administrative records are abundant, 
but they are shot through and through with fic- 
tions, evasions, distortions, suppressions and 
ignorance. And in the narrative sources the lead- 
ing personalities appear only too often as paste- 
board figures, or as the subjects of bewilderingly 
contradictory judgments. It is not surprising that 
much of the best recent work on the period has 
been largely destructive. 

Miss McKisack has not attempted to give us a 


‘Rew interpretation of the period. Her volume is 


considerably shorter than Sir Maurice Powicke’s, 
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and she has kept much more closely to the original | 
plan of the series. Six chapters of general analysis | 
and description are dovetailed into ten chapters of | 
narrative to form an admirably compact and com- 
prehensive structure. Within this she has con- 
ceived her main task as being to give a report in 
the light of modern scholarship. Sometimes she is 
over-conscientious: we are told that four alterna- 
tive sites have been suggested for the site of the 
battle of Bannockburn, and each of these is duly 
shown on the accompanying map. A single 
sentence on population figures is understandably 
cast in the form ‘perhaps .. . likely . . . probably 
... possibly. .. .” But she is not afraid of raising 
questions when the evidence does not allow them 
to be answered with finality; and she can be crisp, 
penetrating and independent on the difficult and 
controversial issues. Her two chapters on 
economic history are a triumph of compression, 
clarity and fairness. She does not try to play down 
the socia! grievances or ‘the acute class-conscious- 
ness of medieval burgesses’; but there is a great 
deal to be said for her view that the causes and 
consequences of the Peasants’ Revolt were 
political rather than social and economic. At one 
point orthodoxy appears to have got the better of 
her common sense. Is it really likely that when 
the rebel peasants demanded ‘no law but the law 
of Winchester’ they were asking for ‘a return to 
the police law of Edward I’? The peasants had 
been making many optimistic appeals to Domes- 
day Book in the hope of gaining protection against 
increased services; and Domesday Book had been 
known as the book of Winchester. 


Miss McKisack’s qualities are those of the 
judge rather than of the advocate or the detective: 
her words are addressed to the jurors and not to 
the reporters, to the students and not to the 
‘general readers’. But it is not the best judges who 
most frequently appear in the headlines; and the 
jurors at least will be grateful for so expert a 
summing up. 

J. O. PrEsTWwIcH 


Reflections from a Sage 


The Road to Self-Rule. By W. M. MAcMILLAN. 
Faber. 35s. 


Professor Macmillan has aimed to give us, 
after a distinguished line of Colonial, especially 
African, studies, a great synthetic review. His 
theme is a great one—the evolution of British 
colonial policy and its consequences for ‘depend- 
ent peoples’ from the beginnings of empire to 
the present day. 

For a number of reasons this ambitious pro- 
ject is not a complete success. One is that we do 
rot get any new information on the dependent 
peoples themselves; what we get instead is a 
massive compression of standard historical 
material, seen for the most part through the eyes 
of policy-makers, official and unofficial. Moreover, 
while the breadth of learning is immense, the 
comments at the end of each chapter do not 
always seem to follow from the narrative so much 
as from the author’s personal philosophy of 
government. The style too is personal, not to 
say idiosyncratic. Its curious mixture of archaism 
and asides about colonial VIPs is likely to irri- 
tate the serious student without much illuminat- 
ing the layman; as, for example, on the Statute 
of Westminster : 

The emphasis, disregarding actual achievement of 


power, is on equality; the idea of unity almost drops 
out —even if on thé showing of the late Mr L. S. 
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La belle époque... 


the world of the arts in France 1885-1918, and the 
emergence of the avant-garde: Alfred Jarry, Henri 
Rousseau, Erik Satie, Guillaume Apollinaire. 


The Banquet 


Years 
ROGER SHATTUCK 





“It is a good idea, both fruitful and original, and 
has led to one of the most interesting books of criti- 
cism since Edmund Wilson’s Axel’s Castle.” — 
CYRIL CONNOLLY, SUNDAY TIMES. With 20 pages of 
illustrations. 36/- 


The Books at the Wake 


By JAMES S. ATHERTON. A carefully docu- 
mented study of literary allusions in James Joyce’s 
Finnegans Wake. 30/- 


A Clash of Cymbals 


By JAMES BLISH. New Science Fiction by the 
boldly imaginative author of They Shall Have Stars 
and Earthman, Come Home. 13/6 


The Sinai Campaign 1956 


By EDGAR O’BALLANCE. An objective and 
detailed account and appraisal of the Israeli campaign, 
written from the point of view of an independent 
military observer. With 11 sketch maps. 21/- 


Gezira 


By ARTHUR GAITSKELL. A story of develop- 
ment in the Sudan. In the series “‘ Colonial and 
Comparative Studies,” edited by Margery Perham. 
With 20 pages of photographs, 5 maps and several 
tables and graphs. ” 42/- 


The Road to Self-Rule 


By W. M. MACMILLAN. A sympathetic and richly 
informative study in colonial evolution, based on a 
lifetime of academic study and first-hand experience. 
With 3 maps. 35/- 


The Function of Teaching 


Edited by A. V. JUDGES. Critical assessments of 
the influence on educational thinking of T. s. ELIOT (by 
Lord James of Rusholme), KARL MANNHEIM {by Jean 
Floud), JACQUES MARITAIN (by A. C. F. Beales), 
MARTIN BUBER (by A. V. Judges), SIGMUND FREUD (by 
Ben Morris), WILLIAM JAMES (by Margaret Knight), 
WILLIAM TEMPLE (by Bishop Wand). 15/- 


The Cool Greenhouse 
and Conservatory 


By DEENAGH GOOLD-ADAMS. “A most ex- 


cellent book . . . practical, knowledgeable, and, oh joy, 
thoroughly readabl2.”—CLARENCE ELLIOTT, SUNDAY 
TIMES. With 17 pages of photographs and 7 drawings. 

25/- 
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(Liverpool to Hull). 26th Dec. — 3rd Jan. 


Those who still wish to march should contact Eric Green, 
31 Lamb Hill Close, Sheffield 13 or Peter Ritman, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.! as soon as possible. 
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Edward Shackleton’s 
NANSEN THE EXPLORER 


Lord Shackleton’s vivid picture of a 
remarkable man in an exciting and 
authoritative portrait set againsc the 
polar scene. WITHERBY /8/- net 

















new left review 


* incorporating Universities and Left Review and the New 


Reasoner. First issue—out this week. Contents include: 
The Sickness of 
Labourism #@ Ralph Miliband 


The Man from the Labour 
The Permanent Tory 
Majority 

Working Class Attitudes 


Mervyn Jones 
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morning during the sittings of the 1926 Conference, 
the archetype of the phrasing was the Athanasian 
Creed! 


There are also too many remarks such as ‘about 
1947 a Labour Secretary of State .. . surprised 
many by’ doing something which would have 
surprised many, but is not in fact what he did 
(in 1948). Such slips make one lose confidence 
in the generalisations on unfamiliar matters, and 
indeed the whole account of the vexed issue of 
Central African Federation is extremely unreli- 
able. What this book really is, is the personal 
testament of a sage who is well worth listening 
to. He believes that, colonialism being the in- 
evitable result of the meeting of advanced with 
backward peoples, the only proper measure of 
colonial policy is its contribution to the ‘internal 
development’ of the backward; and that Britain’s 
experience with the American colonies has led 
to a continuing preoccupation with political status 
which to this day distorts the thinking of the 
indigenous leaders of Africa, diverting attention 
from their fundamental internal problems. This 
historical theme is worked out with rich insight; 
what is depressing is the poverty of constructive 
ideas which Professor Macmillan is able to offer 
to the new African leadership as a result of his 
analysis. Self-help, the protestant ethic and the 
spirit of capitalism; realism and responsibility. 
‘The development of these lands and of their 
peoples’, he writes in a striking passage, 


will not be furthered by... teachers who belittle the 

ascendancy Europe long enjoyed as a triumph of 

amoral technology —as if the best technology could 

be other than the product of plain living and high 

thinking, and a disciplined capacity for taking 

pains. 
Yet greed and nationalism, which Professor Mac- 
millan regards with distaste in the new Africa, 
surely also played their part in Europe’s ascend- 
ancy. Is the philosophy which will harness these 
factors to constructive service in Africa really still 
the harsh faith of Political Economy? 

Coin Leys 


New Novels 


The Watch that Ends the Night. By Hucu 
MacLennan. Heinemann. 16s. 


Down the Long Table. By Earte BIRNEY. 
Abelard Schuman. 16s. 


Sacrilege in Malaya. By PIERRE BOuULLE. Secker 
& Warburg. 18s. 


I Can Take It All. By ANTHONY GLYN. Hutchin- 
son. 16s. 


Wise Mr MacLennan: no ostentatious Great 
Canadian Novel for him. In The Watch that Ends 
the Night, his fifth novel and by far the most 
impressive of this batch, Jerome Martell, a bril- 
liant, virile doctor reputed to have died in a 
Nazi prison-camp, returns to Montreal. Catherine, 
his former wife, has now married her childhood 
sweetheart, George Stewart, a well-known 
political broadcaster and the book’s narrator; 
Martell’s return shatters her always precarious 
health (she has a rheumatic heart) as well as 
Stewart’s belated idyll. Through flashbacks 
neither forced nor otiose, Mr MacLennan explores 
the elements of this crisis: Martell, once a waif 
of the lumber-camps, grows into a man as reso- 
lute in political debate as in the operating theatre; 
Catherine, losing touch with George Stewart, 
marries Martell and blooms under his lusty tute- 
lage —even doing the impossible in having a child 
by him. But Martell responds to the political 
tremors of the Thirties as much as to her; and 
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eventually leaves for Spain with Norah Blackwell 
his supposed mistress. Stewart, until then an in. 
sipid drifter, moves in; Catherine’s life with him 
becomes a sedate partnership; with Martell jt 
has been an exacerbating race. Yet Stewarts 
admiration for Martell (a ‘hammer’ of a man) and 
Catherine’s unthinking fealty to her former hus- 
band never fade and, in fact, sharpen the anguish 
caused by his reappearance. His transit devastates, 
but also gives humility, spiritual power and new 
direction: to the lives he’s blighted. 

Mr MacLennan centred his first novel, 
Barometer Rising, on a revenant, but one who 
returned in order to vindicate and resettle him- 
self. Martell, in all his wisdom and stoic power, 
just drifts on, a saviour-inquisitor figure, broken 
and newly whole, denying all needs and yet still 
needing his wife. Until he vanishes for the last 
time, the novel is unflinching and convincing, 
But in the last sixty pages or so George Stewart, 
the pilgrim, races homeward, not so much coming 
to terms as evading. ‘Already,’ he confesses, ‘the 
world surrounding me was becoming a shadow’ 
But how so? Mr Macl.ennan says that ‘to love the 
mystery surrounding us is the final and only 
sanction of human existence’. George’s ‘love’, so 
incomplete, is neither sanction nor acceptance, 
and conflicts with his own loving sense of the 
Canadian scene’s variety over thirty years —from 
New Brunswick logging-camps to Communist 
gatherings in frisky, clannish Montreal, from cau- 
tious ‘power-seekers in Ottawa to the mediocre 
English-type school where he originally taught. 
It’s a meaty, disturbing novel, but I for one find 
the ending specious and phoney. 

What Mr MacLennan does for Leftist activities 
in Montreal, Mr Birney does more tediously for 
Toronto and Vancouver. Down the Long Table 
opens with a public hearing where Professor 
Saunders, tired Canadian radical and specialist in 
medieval English at a Mormon college in Utah, 
is denying un-American activities. But once a 
rebel . . . the novel plods back over his picaresque 
careér: as a young lecturer, quitting both Mor- 
men college and pregnant mistress; pursuing a 
Ph.D. in Toronto; muddled politics, muddled 
love, bumming across Canada on freight trains 
in order to start a Third International in Van- 
couver; donnishly quizzing the layabouts of the 
South Vancouver Workers’ Educational Army; 
eventually returning to Utah, respectability and 
a safe chair (now having his doctorate). But Mr 
Birney, a better poet than novelist, loses his en- 
gaging and unfortunate traveller in long tracts of 
cant-thick bickering by wholly indistinguishable 
enthusiasts: ‘“Whoa! whoa!” Jack shouted, “for 
jeeper’s sakes, that’s inner-party factionalism!”’ 
A dull parody of dull dogs but also, whenever the 
Prof’s unpolitical side shows, mordant in spasms 
(‘goon English for desert hillbillies’) and good 
for a Senior Common Room belly-laugh. With less 
documentary purpose and more panache, this 
might have been an effective and savage book. 
Mr Birney separates his chapters with excerpts 
from newspapers; unfortunately there seems 
more life in yesterday’s guff than in Mr Birney’s 
re-enactment. 

M. Boulle, enumerating in the deadpan way of 
Robbe-Grillet, tells of ‘Sophia’ (Society for the 
Overseas Promotion of Horticulture, Industry 
and Agriculture’), a Malayan rubber company 
run, before and after the war, by as touchy 4 
set of finicking bureaucrats—both French and 
English—as one’s met outside the skits of Law- 
rence Durrell. Maille, the new engineer, all in- 
novation and lust, gradually succumbs to orgal- 
isational pride, steals the wife of conformist 
Dassier but eventually abandons her for the 
company’s good. There are some hilarious ac- 
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counts of inquisitions into desk-placing, hand- 
shaking, etiquette with Tamils, time and motion 
reports (the ‘Ratio’ of ‘Sophia’) and the siting of 
a tiger’s head on the cover of the Company Bulle- 
tin. One project, a three-storey bungalow on a 
mountain-top, is funny but overworked —as in- 
deed are most of the Company’s asininities. In re- 
ducing to absurdity, M. Boulle works too hard, 
ignoring how nearly absurd most of his topics 
already are. There is too much film-scriptish 
cataloguing; too many silly documents are in- 
cluded; and, somehow, the zany people don’t 
quite come through: perhaps that’s the point of 
it all. But, I suspect, their cipher quality is the 
result not of M. Boulle’s planning but of his bore- 
dom with anything save the abstract, satirical 
idea. As it is, this is more shaggy-dog than satire, 
but that isn’t the fault of Xan Fielding’s sensi- 
tive translation. 

I Can Take It All shows how a fey, regai Fin- 
nish girl (a famous comic-strip artist to boot) 
sensitises into marriage Adam Hill, a randy young 
lumber executive. Adam’s first-person self-expo- 
sures spare us nothing, not even the Palais jokes 
(‘There isn’t much point in drooling over a 
girl’s underclothes, if you’ve still got the girl to 
play with’), the Gil Blas gaucherie, the corny 
boasts; they even smuggle some of Mr Glyn’s 
own clichés (‘She was bland, poker-faced’.) across 
the literary frontier. Amusing episodes. concern 
Parisian bohemia, wooden and taciturn Finns 
drilling at a crayfish party, electric babysitters 
and steaming saunas. But for literary ventrilo- 
quism the book isn’t compressed enough or pun- 
gent enough. If you want to take it at all, take 
the advice given, in another context, by one of 
Adam’s old flames: ‘Eat the omelette quickly’. 

PauL WEST 


Cards of Identity 


Coming Into Their Own. By Maryjoriz L. 
Hourp and GERTRUDE E. Cooper. Heinemann. 
21s. 


Whether they know it or not, all intruders into 
the black and white, essentially humourless lost- 
world of young children are automatically shot, 
skinned and eaten at sight. However hard we 
strain to hear, few genuinely decipherable mes- 
sages cross the frontier. Coming Into Their Own 
is, therefore, the sort of report from the central 
chalk-and-milk territory for which all campers 
and campaigners on the fringe of this particular 
Rum Jungle will be grateful. 

It is not, primarily, an anthology of verse 
written by ten-year-old children: although the 
rags of dozens of poems (inevitably somewhat 
damp and torn) flap relentlessly through its pages 
like a housing-estate Monday of midget under- 
wear. It is, rather, a deeply penetrating study of 
the way in which a group of children reveal, 
through the writing of verse, unsuspected aspects 
of themselves, primitive cards of identity: their 
own, and that of the secret society they frequent. 
In the shrewdest and subtlest of expositions by 
Miss Hourd, the children are shown to come, 
slowly, into their own ‘by using the imagination 
as a means of testing out their impulses in rela- 
tion to a world felt to be in association with 
them but also known to rest apart’. And she is 
careful to remind us that, as with the Ancient 
Mariner, the story does not end at the second of 


’ gelf-realisation and the fall of the albatross from 


the Mariner’s neck. 

All parents and teachers will recognise the 
authenticity of these fragments. There is the pas- 
sionate concern with death (‘The time when I 
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was very sad,/Was when we lost my father’s dad’), 
a poisonous distaste for the Outsider (“Tut! Tut! 
I’m mammy’s little girl from high school’), the 
stern fellow-feeling with animals (“The shetland 
pony there doth stand/In all his skit he looks 
so grand’) and the polite boredom at routine com- 
petence, as with Polly the gold parrot who lived 
in a cage ‘like a prison/And never got fed up with 
singing’. 

Miss Cooper, headmistress of the school in 
which this absorbing experiment was carried out, 
seems a little more emotionally involved than her 
co-author. I found it depressing to hear that 
Margery ‘is always sorry for her sins’, and that 
William is ‘a sheer delight . . . has a heavenly 
singing voice and is quite irrepressible’. And, 
sadly, the book is not entirely free from the teeth- 
breaking breath of the educational dinosaur: 


Children’s spontaneous response to an environ- 
ment where they have close contact with raw 
materials provides an obvious satisfaction, relieving 
tension and creating favourable group contacts, 


But it is patent that both authors have a deep 
respect for children and for poetry: perhaps a 
little too much for poetry, here treated as some- 
thing of a sacred mare. There is some good horse- 
sense, all the same. ‘It is pitiful,’ says Miss Hourd 
firmly, ‘to see teachers prodding ignorance when 
they should be imparting knowledge.’ Like many 
another teacher, I have always felt that well- 
known educationalist Lady Bracknell led the field 
on this subject: touch it and the bloom is gone. 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


The Hungry Eye 


Bridge of the Brocade Sash. By SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 


Mr Sacheverell Sitwell has a hungry eye, and he 
was bound to be enchanted by Japan, where the 
appearances of things count for so much. He went 
there for the first time last year, and this book is 
his report; but he has admired Japanese painting 
since he read Fenollosa as a schoolboy, and he 
reprints here a rapturous evocation of the famous 
stone garden at Ryuanji in Kyoto that he wrote 
long before he actually saw it. My own view is 
that this small space of stones and combed sand is 
not so much ‘an epoch-making work of art’ as a 
piece of nonsense; and in general I think that Mr 
Sitwell is much too easily thrilled, and some- 
times by the wrong things; but all the same this 
is the best book about Japan for many years. 

Mr Sitwell has an intricate, searching mind and 
a marvellously preserved sense of wonder where 
works of art are concerned. It is a pity that he 
does not respond to human beings with equal 
curiosity, because the Japanese are the most 
enigmatic people in Asia. Bridge of the Brocade 
Sash is not a good travel book, but it is magnifi- 
cent art criticism. Nothing better has been written 
about the classical Japanese artists who are so 
little known abroad. The great screen paintings 
by Sotatsu of episodes from The Tale of Genji are 
brought to vivid life, as are the ceramics of Ninsei 
with their strange, neurotic imperfections. Mr 
Sitwell’s range is immense, and he makes free with 
the art works of a dozen cultures, drawing, for 
instance, what seem to me quite sensible com- 
parisons between artists as far apart as the great 
Sesshu and his contemporary Giovanni Bellini. 
On the famous woodcuts of Hokusai and his 
colleagues, he is rather pedantic, perhaps for snob- 
bish reasons, for these charming things are more 
admired in the West than they are in Japan. 
Throughout, it must be said, the absence of really 
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The Day’s End 


PAMELA SRIGHT 
A story of hospital life told with charity. 
“Vivid and convincing .. . I beg readers to 


get this book.” Raymond Mortimer Sunday 
Times. 


Third impression. 


To Feed the Hungry 
inquiry in Palermo 
DANILO DOLCI 


“Not only a literary but also a sociological 
masterpiece.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


Third impression. Illustrated. 30s. 


Love in Action 
The Sociology of Sex 
FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


“The first serious comparative study of 
sexual behaviour for a long time, greatly to be 


15s. 


welcomed . .. written in a humane manner, 
tinged with dry humour, lavishly illustrated.” 
— Guardian. 

Illustrated. 45s. 


The Horn and the Sword 
J. R. CONRAD 


“A zestful survey of the cult of the Bull 
god.”—New Statesman. “‘ Superb illustra- 
tions.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Second impression. Illustrated. 


The Rise and Fall of 


Sir Anthony Eden 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


“A blunt and an book . . . has true 
Churchillian guts.”—Daily Express. 


Fourth impression. , 25s. 


The Jazz Scene 
FRANCIS NEWTON 


“* The whole curious history of this musical 
phenomenon. “ Excellent! ”’—Daily Mail. 
“* The buy of the year.” —JFazz News. 


Second impression. Illustrated. 


25s. 


“Tt is the custom at this time of year to 
draw up lists. The year’s most dashing 
sportsman, the pick of the pops, the ten best 
novels. This year there aren’t ten. There’s 
- only 


Absolute Beginners 
COLIN MACINNES 


Buy this bomb of a book for the people you 
love. Buy it also for the people you hate. 
Buy it for yourself as well. It’s as savage as 
Swift and as beautiful as anything ever written 
by the young Saroyan.”—Lilliput 


Sixth impression. 15s. 


Write for our complete list to 


MACGIBBON and KEE 


29 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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adequate illustrations is maddening. Ideally, Mr 
Sitwell should be read with a pile of good books 
of reproductions within reach. 

_ On the buildings he is good, too, though 
possibly not so discriminating. Most of the best 
ones are to be found in Kyoto and Nara, and Mr 
Sitwell fell helplessly in love with Kyoto, as any- 
body might: ‘. . . this wonderful, cryptomeria 
bough’d and branch’d, pagoda’d, bronze-bell- 
booming, old city’, he calls it. There is as much 
‘te see as in Rome. Mr Sitwell is a more 
conscientious temple-gazer than I am, but nearly 
always when we have been to the same place, I 
am made aware of an inadequacy in myself. There 
are notable descriptions of the Golden Pavilion 
of Kinkakuji reflected in its graceful lake, of the 
temples at Nanzenji with their paintings of 
imaginary tigers, of the temple of Kiyomizu hung 
on a hillside, of the curiously modern Katsura 
Detached Palace. Unfortunately Mr Sitwell did 
not enjoy the wonderful temple of Horyuji: near 
Nara, the oldest Buddhist shrine in the world, a 
construction to compare for grandeur and delicacy 
with Chartres. He admired the glorious wooden 
figure of Kannon, but the small scale of the build- 
ings seems to have worried him, even though the 
proportions are so perfect. In spite of this, he felt 
at home in the old gardens of Kyoto, whose 
miniscule quality irritates many foreigners. 


Mr Sitwell discerned among his Japanese 
acquaintances an artistry that is almost universal, 
so that one rarely sees an ugly object in everyday 
use. He was ravished by the pretty dresses and 
the gay match-box labels; but there is some- 
thing a little creepy about all this good taste. For 
instance, the appearance of food is valued more 
highly than its taste, a barbarous attitude that Mr 
Sitwell appears to condone. Nor does he spare 
us the usual encomium on the Japanese house, 
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which photographs so handsomely and is such 
hell to live in. Surely something has gone wrong 
with a society in which the components of 
ordinary living are separated in this way? Mr 
Sitwell stands aside from such questions, which 
is a pity, for they are the logical end of his artistic 
inquiries. 
PETER DuvAL SMITH 


Shorter Reviews 


Marcel Proust, A World Symposium : Adam 
International Review. Edited by Mrron GRIN- 
DEA. 7s. 6d. 


Adam, that remarkable review sustained on a shoe- 
string for twenty-five years, comes to considerable 
triumph in its Proust symposium. Nearly every 
Proust scholar in the world is represented, from 
George D. Painter and Professor Cocking in England, 
Philip Kolb in America, Maurois and Georges Cattaui 
in France, Professor Inoué in Japan: and by no 
means the least interesting article is provided by Mr 
Grindea himseli, who has wrung out of endless con- 
versations a good deal of fresh material. 

This is an astonishingly rich collection—so rich, 
indeed, that it ought to be read little by little, and not 
gulped down in one Lucullan banquet. The splendid 
article by Philip Kolb on the genesis of Jean Santeuil 
demands close study and might be read with profit 
in conjunction with Gerard Hopkins’s note on the 
same book, Georges Cattaui, in Albertine Retrouvée, 
tells us more than we ever knew before about Agos- 
tinelli, though Mr Grindea, quoting Prince Bibesco, 
suggests that the real Albertine was the stockbroker 
Albert Nahmias, ‘whom Proust first saw walking at 
dusk on the Cabourg Promenade dressed like a girl 

. together with his two ravishing sisters, Anita 
and Estie, thus completing the three “jeunes filles en 
fieur”’. Perhaps one would rather have Agostinelli; 
but with Proust, alas, it is impossible to pick and 
choose. Professor Kynichiro Inoué, who has trans- 
lated several volumes of the Recherche into Japanese, 
writes a charming decorative essay on the hawthorns, 
Jean Cocteau a characteristic scrap of reminiscence — 
‘Dear Jean, have you not: held a lady’s hand who has 
touched a rose?’—-and Sir Henry Channon gives an 
account cf a meeting with. Proust in 1918 which is 
perhaps the most essentially Proustian, most absurdly, 
engagingly and somehow chillingly Proustian, item 
in the whole symposium. 

P: Fi. f. 


Dr Jenner of Berkeley. By Dorotnuy Fisk. Heine- 
mann, 25s. 


Two of the most important discoveries in medicine 
have been made by alert physicians who tried out 
remedies recommended by country folk-lore. William 
Withering, hearing how good the foxglove was for 
dropsy from an old woman in Shropshire, introduced 
digitalis, the most valuable drug known in the treat- 
ment of heart disease. Edward Jenner learnt that an 
unknown disease of cows was said by the Gloucester- 
shire dairymaids to protect against smallpox. He 
tested this improbable thesis scientifically and bravely 
with the result that a disease which used to kill 
40,000 people a year in this country now doesn’t kill 
any. He was, perhaps, lucky to find that one innocent 
disease protected against another malignant one. But 
‘there are in every discovery two accidents; the acci- 
dent of meeting with the fact connected with the dis- 
covery and the accident of possessing an ingenious and, 
in most cases, a great mind to take advantage of the 
fact’. Jenner had been anticipated by twenty years by 
a farmer, Benjamin Jesty, who had courageously ex- 
posed his wife and sons to cowpox, having had the 
disease himself and not having caught smallpox, 
though very closely exposed to it. But that was as far 
as he went and he remains one of the many worthy 
but insignificant figures who precede so many great 
discoveries and who sometimes survive to dispute 
their precedence. 


After the discovery of vaccination, controversy 


flared, as it usually does, and the Church joined in, 
this time not only in opposition: ‘Clergy entered the 
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fray, declaring inoculation to be according to the will 
of God or against it, according to their different pri- 
vate information’. Miss Fisk has written a readable, 
if slightly excitable, account of a great life. 

D. A. P, 


The Cantatas of Johann Sebastian Bach, Sacreg 
and Secular. By W. GrmLies WHITTAKER 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8 gns. 


The late Gillies Whittaker performed all the Can- 
tatas of Bach in his lifetime and this posthumously 
published book testifies to his great knowledge and 
practical experience. In an introductory Apologia, 
he modestly writes ‘the author can scarcely hope 
that many people will read this book in its entirety’, 
It is intended as a work of reference and must be 
judged accordingly. Unfortunately it is already. out- 
dated by the publications of the Neue Bach-Ausgabe 
which have revealed not only textual emendations 
but alternative versions not known to Whittaker, 
The Cantatas are arranged according to a chronology 
which is now known to be incorrect. Each work is 
discussed in considerable detail, but musical analysis 
is of the homely, descriptive type, e.g. ‘.. . is curi- 
ously set, the trill possibly signifying fruitfulness’, 
and tells us little concerning the structure of the 
music. On the other hand practical information re- 
garding performance will certainly be of value. Three 
interludes deal respectively with Bach’s borrowings, 
Recitatives and the Chorale in larger forms. The 
book is abundanily illustrated with musical examples 
and has useful appendices and index. 

A. G. 


Sigmund Freud’s Mission. By ErtcH FRoMM. (World 
Perspectives.) Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


It seems to be a law of publishing, though pub- 
lishers never heed it, that the essays in these uplifting 
series, which are always planned as angelic trumpet 
blasts to herald the current apocalypse, should turn 
cut to be scrappy and inconclusive. This short book 
is a particularly irritating specimen, Instead of trying 
to sort out truth from fantasy in Freud’s work, a 
useful job that still needs to be done, it tries .to 
hoist Freud with his own petard and show that the 
founder of psychoanalysis was an orally fixated ego- 
centric ‘filled with the idea of his own mission’ for 
whom the world was the stage for the drama of the 
psychoanalytical movement, a psychoanalysed elite 
that should guide mankind. This simply does not 
square with known facts such as Freud’s persistent 
refusal te try to evolve or countenance a psycho- 
analytical world-outlook or to consider psychoanalysis 
as anything except a contribution to science, to say 
nothing of his personal aversion to organising and 
proselytising. 

Fromm, while paying any amount of lip-service 
to Freud’s passion for truth, is really operating under 
the old crypto-theologian’s slogan of ‘any stigma to 
beat a dogma’. His choice of sources is revealing. 
He has to use Jones’s biography, of course, but he 
calls it hopelessly idolatrous, and unless one had read 
it one would never suspect that Jones had diagnosed 
Freud as suffering from anxiety hysteria and des- 
cribed the ‘exquisite oscillation between credulity and 
incredulity’ that sometimes went on in his mind. The 
book that suits him best is Helen Puner’s not by 
any means accurate study, which was written from 
hearsay without any personal knowledge. He seldom 
quotes from Freud’s own writings and has a blind 
spot for Freud’s stylistic charm, categorising him as 
intrinsically dislikeable. Some of his generalised judg- 
ments are interesting; there is a lot to be said for his 
description of Freud as rebel rather than revolu- 
tionary, and for his placing of him in the succession 
of nineteenth-century thought, though it would have 
helped to add the label ‘mechanist’. Also stimulating 
is his conclusion that whereas Freudians saw the 
individual unconscious and were blind to the social 
unconscious, Marxists did almost exactly the opposite. 
Sometimes he gets very close to a Marxist position 
as when he states that the decay of liberalism is ex- 
pressed in the decay of psychoanalysis. But he 
switches so abruptly from the banal and the mis- 
leading to these sudden currents of stimulation that 
he makes very uneven and tiring reading. 

M. R. 
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Patronage and the Arts. By R1cHARD CARLEss and 
PATRICIA BREWSTER. Conservative Political Centre. 
4s. 6d. 


This Bow Group report is the best summing-up of 
the financial state of the arts that has yet appeared. 
Moreover, it is openly addressed to the Conservative 
Government, as well as to all other potential patrons 
and administrators. Miss Brewster and Mr Carless 
quote from Arts Council and other reports, but have 
clearly done a good deal of independent research, and 
they present it so intelligently as to demand atten- 
tion: the chapter on Local Authorities is excellent. 
It is in the stress leid on different sources of patron- 
age that the book shows weakness. The inadequacy 
of the Arts Council grant is mentioned; but if there 
were figures pointing up its relation to other Govern- 
ment expenditure (or to the amount spent by other 
countries), and a tough statement of the Government’s 
responsibility for our new leisured population, their 
plaint would have turned into a real accusation of 
meanness. There are good suggestions for better co- 
ordination between Arts Council, FBI and individual 
firms; but the idea that long-term plans can be*based 
on the generosity of one firm is surely mistaken. 
One other point disturbs, coming from such obviously 
intelligent writers: why say that commercial radio 
or an ITV Third Channel are right because they 
‘will cost the public nothing’? Who pays the adver- 
tisers? 


P. oi 


The English Channel. By J. A. WILLIAMSON. Collins. 
25s. 


However unsentimental we may be about it, the 
English Channel has always to be acknowledged as a 
vital element in our history and our present thinking, 
Dr Williamson has shown his understanding of its im- 
portance before, in his biographies of Drake and 
Hawkins; his new book is devoted to the Channel 
itself, and the way in which its formation and chang- 
ing outline have influenced the growth of our nation. 
After reading this delightful book one is more than 
ever convinced that the separation of history from 
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geography (and toth from literature), as they are 
taught still in many schools, is utterly ridiculous. Dr 
Williamson’s reconstruction of William I’s tactics at 
Hastings gives point to this. If one stands today 
on the site of the battle it is difficult to understand 
why it should have occurred just there; but if we 
re-draw the map as it was 900 years ago we see at 
once that the place of battle was an inevitable conse- 
quence of a landing on what was then the Hastings 
Peninsula. Similarly with the rise and fall of the 
Cinque Ports: it is the combination of the historical 
fact of Henry’s marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
bringing English overlordship of, and trade with, 
South Western France, and the geographical fact that 
the eastward currents of the Channel were gradually 
silting up and in some cases land-locking the old 
ports of Sussex and Kent, that brought about the 
gradual shift of emphasis to Southampton, Dartmouth 
and Plymouth. 
J. B. 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,556 Set by G. de Vavasour 


Prizes are offered for a 16-line verse dialogue 
between two Common Readers on the published 
books of 1959. Entries by 29 December. 


Result of No. 1,553 Set by Peter Pimlico 

‘School-phobia’—a psychological _ blockage 
which makes children loath to leave home-— is 
causing increased concern among teachers and 
school medical officers, and is providing many 
more patients for child guidance clinics. Com- 
petitors are invited to produce a comment on this 
situation made by one of the following: Holden 
Caulfield, Ernest Pontifex, Huck Finn, Piggy 
(Lord of the Flies), Billy Bunter or Nigel Moles- 
worth. Limit 100 words. 





1959 
Report 
How splendidly remote these fictional kids are 
from most of the bewildered children who get 
into the clinics, how much cleverer than the adults 
—suitably scornful about parents, teachers, and 
psychiatrists, too. Huck Finn was naturally the 
toughest of the lot, and the most mischievous: 


891 


We mitched from school pretty often, the thrash- 
ings being middling easy. So teacher says we got 
school-fobya, and sends for a piscologist. So Tom 
and me swapped names, and that piscologist asked 
us about ous folks, and about our dreams. Weil, I 
couldn’t recklect mine, so I told a few stretchers, 
and Tom the same. So that Piscologist wrote that 
Huck Finn had a littery imagination and could be 
led but not druv, but Tom Sawyer was pretty low 
and ornery and suffered from bad home influences; 
and Tom’s folks got mad and ran that Piscologist 
out of town. (R. Kennard Davis) 


Holden Caulfield was pretty sharp in his scorn, 
and I liked the version by 15-year-old Nooky: 
‘But I bet if you went to one of those child what- 
youcallit clinics, it'd be darn well crawling with 
a lot of phoneys who’d feed you the same old 
crap, like they enjoyed having you sit there, ready 
to puke all over yourself’. Sheila Knowles got in- 
side the Caulfield moral indignation : 


. . . SO he’s up to some psychoanalyst and all. 
And this guy starts chucking the old crap around 
when suddenly he throws up something sharp as 
a tack to pin down the goddam truth, for Chris- 
sake. The kid’s gotta answer, maybe horsing 
around, maybe lying—that’s terrible. . . . 


Billy Bunter was rather too dim about the 
whole situation; Piggy had no comment at all. 
R. B. Hatfield’s Molesworth was fine: ‘Any fule 
would rather be home, even with there mater. 
And soppy grown-ups beleve we’re happy at 
skool! Wot branes?’. 
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6. .-and I can truthfully say that 


I enjoy Christmas shopping 
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because I do most of it at Foyles. 





Books, of course, make the per- 
fect gift for almost everyone—and 
in my opinion there is no better 


bookshop than Foyles.g 
—A Customer’s Letter. 
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Winter sports holidays at all-inclusive 
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the Warsaw monthly in English 
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Poetry Today 
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Poland’s Present Economic Situation 


Dead Historians of a Dying People 


The 1959 Contemporary Music Festival 


Several articles on the New Polish cinema. 
Economic, cultural and social notes. 
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from Cracovia Book Co., 58 Pembroke Rd., London, W.8. or Blackwell’s, Broad Street, Oxford. 


* 
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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now — absolutely free. 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 
SGenenes Prititt 

To: Planned Families Publications, 

12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 

Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 

free copy of “‘ Planned Families.” I am an 

adult. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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The general standard of parody was very high, 
and several entries made me settle down to think 
about what the original authors had done with 
the characters — particularly Twain and Salinger. 
Gwen Foyle, D. R. Peddy, Hilary, P. W. R. Foot, 
C. W. V. Wordsworth, Vera Telfer, Ian Allan, 
June F. Mercer and Alberick all deserve a beta 
plus; and a special mention to twelve-year-old 
Russell French, for his Molesworth. L. Burnard, 
also twelve, wins a guinea; two guineas to C. D. 
Throsby, and a guinea each for the other 2ntries 
printed. 

NIGEL MOLESWORTH 

Most new bugs soon get used to skool and dont 
mind roten food hard pilows maths masters or 
being blarsted out to Venus by 70 trilion volts from 
peason’s disintegrater. But some like that uter wet 
cedric fripwurth-biggs think only of mater and 
golliwog and jolly evenings in the bosome of the 
famly. They hate alg. poetry, ect. and sit for hours 
with a solful xpression fondling the skool dog becos 
he reminds them of Prince; in short they are 

AFRADE OF SKOOL and wot they ort to realise 

is that SKOOL IS AFRADE OF US i.e. the futur 

leeders of this grate country who make groan men 
and mato quake in their wool soks and elastick- 
sided boots. The only kure for these type of weeds 
is to tuough them up and they blub and who cares, 
eh? Life is full of such difficulties. 

C. D. THrospy 


Gosh. Wot’s this about my felow suferers having 
thort up a new super PRANK? Whose got a 
phobia? CHIZ I am behind the times, why dont 
peopul tell me these things. As I rite these words, 
fotherington-Tomas skip weedily up ‘Hello sky 
hello Molesworth I hello paper, wot are you riting 
so thortfully Nigel?’ ‘I am riting a NSN comp. 
entry O weedy one’ I ripost, litely striking him 
with my goosefether, I make the paper intoe a dart, 
dip it intoe ye olde inke welle and bung it at him. 
It miss and strike headmaster GRIMES who enter 


L. BuRNARD 


ERNEST PONTIFEX 
Between Battersby:and Roughborough, I am, I 
suppose, Only less. susceptible to this ‘school- 
phobia’ because my ‘home-phobia’ is so. strong. I 
can only wish that God, like our latterday scien- 
tists, had thought of a kind of intermediate plat- 
form in the spaces dividing the hell that is school 
and the super-hell that is home. In that heav 
of immunity, I, too, could happily cultivate nv, 
twin aversions and enjoy those delightful holiday 
opportunities at the guidance clinic. 
JouHn DiGBy 


HOLDEN CAULFIELD 

School-itis? . . . I’m not too crazy about sick 
people, if you want to know. Loath to leave home, 
my ass. They have homes, for Chrissake. At Pencey 
you were there night and day. The phonies were 
crawling out the mattress. 

Anyway these English sec-mods, they’re such a 
disaster, some sad old guy teaching forty morons to 
read, you’ve got to feel sorry for them, you really 
have. But probably they shoot the same old crap 
about character-building and school spirit‘ and a 
goodly heritage. That stuff gives kids a pain in the 
ass. It really does. 

TROOPER JONES 


HUCK FINN 

Blamed if them sickologists ain’t working the 
beatenest dodge ever. Not that it ain’t partly true 
what they let on about these school-fobiers. I know 
because I used to have them things more consider- 
able than a yaller dog’s got fleas—only I figured 
they was jist the fan-tods. Nobody couldn’t ever 
git °em out by pecking at me--nor yet with hick’ry 
neither. I reckon a sassy boy’s like an ornery young 
mule. When cowhide don’t cure him you better 
set down and whittle stick till he gits a bit older. 
I ain’t saying nothing about girls! 

FRANK DUNNILL 
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The Chess Board 


No. 527. The Christmas Tree 


Admittedly what matters A: R. L’Hermet 199 


in a chess problem is its ——2=— 
quality rather than the good a 

looks of the diagram: but ADA 
who am I to grumble when a @ i 
composer sets out to make a Litit 


pretty piece look like a 
Christmas tree, thereby pro- iat 
viding the seasonal connota- ay 
tion I require. A is certainly & 
pretty to look at as a picture; 

as a chess problem it’s a mere two-mover and so simple 
that my offer of 5 ladder-points is almost as generous 
as the 6 points to be got ont 
of B. No diagram required 
here. Just put the White 
K on KKt2, the White Q on 
KRI1 the White R on KKtl 
and the White B on KR2. 
Having thus populated the 
S.E. corner of your realm 
you have ten moves to shift 
those pieces in such a way 
that a Black Kt will be able 
to inflict mate. Obviously, 
it will have to be some sort of smothered mate, 
though not, of course, the conventional type. C isa 
win for White which would 
seem to be simple enough if it D: J. Koers 1927 
weren’t for one of those tire- ; 
some conditions. As itt we @ 
happens White mustn’t use yi +@ 
any but one and the same |, a 
piece and Black must be _— 
forced to capture a piece in |. Ei 
the course of the 9 moves it 4 
will take to inflict mate. 
7 points for this may be 
just about the fair rate for 
the job, whereas 8 points for D may well be akin 
to the bargains our ladies will hope to pick up in the 
post-Xmas sales, It is a sui-mate in 3, and a parti- 
cularly pretty piece too; and for the benefit of the 
uninitiated I had better explain that what matters is 
for White to commit suicide, as it were, by forcing 
Black to mate him in three moves. 

After so much unconventional holiday material our 
more seriously—and traditionally minded competitors 
may well crave a couple of honest endgame studies 
such as E, a win, and F,a draw. They are not exactly 
easy, but not too difficult either, and in rating them as 
highly as 9 and 10 I am merely prompted by my 
wish to bring the grand total garnerable this weekend 
up to 45. I might add the helpful hint that in F it 
takes 20 moves to achieve our end. 


F: V. Korolkov & 
L. Mitrofanov 1958 


2) a 











C: L. Vossenreuth 1910 


D> dem [0G (18 
@ ; 























E: Leonid Kubbel 1925 
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Usual prizes. Entries by 28 December. 








REPORT on No. 524. Set 28 November 


A: (1) Kt-Kt5, Q x R ch; (2) K-B2, Q x R; (3) Kt-B7 ch, K-Q]; 
(4) Q-Q2 ch, B-Q2; (5) P x P etc. 

B: (1) B-R7, P-R6; (2) B-K4 ch, K-Kt8; (3) P-B5 P-R7; (4) 
B-R1!, K x B; (5)K-Bi etc. 

C: (1) P-Kt3 ch!, K x P (best); (2) P-B4, B-K1; (3) B-B3, P-K5; 
(4)B-R5! B-B3; (5) B-B7, B-R1; (6) B-Q5, P-B3; (7) P-B5 ch!, PxB; 
(8) P x Kt P etc. 

If (5)... K-Kt5; (6) B-Q5, K-R4!; (7) P-R7, K-R3; (8) BxB, 
K x P; (9) K-Kt3 and wins. 

a 


Prizes: E. A. Barclay-Smith, K. Beaumont, R. C. 
Chaturvedi, M. P. Furmston, J. R. Harman. 
ASSIAC 
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City Lights 


Food for Competition 


The City, given half an excuse to relax, slips 
into Christmas early. Company news is already 
beginning to dry up, cabs are unobtainable during 
a longer lunch-hour than usual, walls are filling 
up—though more slowly, I think, than last year — 
with large cards carrying coloured assurances of 
impersonal good-will, and barbers shops, despite 
the weather, are doing a roaring trade. It will be 
amerry Christmas for the City, as it will for con- 
sumer goods industries and service trades in 
general: credit is still easy, the economic outlook 
js reasonably good, Sterling is doing well enough, 
and stock markets remain reassuringly firm. But 
I have the feeling that it will not be quite so 
neurotically merry as it has been for the past 
few years. The most prosperous year in‘ the 
history of the Stock Exchange, at any rate, seems 
to have left most people too tired to reckon up 
with any pleasure the surtax they have to pay. 

* * * 


The international food war, fanned by the 
spread of supermarkets, self-service and price- 
cutting, is hotting up. Nobody was very much 
surprised when Nestlé finally admitted that it was 
the £10m. bidder for Crosse & Blackwel!. The 
obvious possible companies in this country with 
£10m. to spare — Unilever, Heinz, Allied Bakeries, 
Lyons, Reckitt & Colman—had denied it often 
enough and loudly enough to be convincing. 
Nestlé is a giant by comparison with C & B, 
the fifth biggest company in Europe by sales and 
far the largest food company outside the United 
States. Based on condensed milk—a basis which 
made it largely English until 1929—it has grown 
through mergers, notably with various chocolate 
companies in 1929 and with the Maggi company 
(packet soups and cubes) in 1947. Recently it has 
been gaining ground fast on the Continent with 
its Maggi soups but less fast in Britain; its milk 
product sales, with the important exception of 
baby foods, have been slowing down almost every- 
where; its chocolate—it supplies about a tenth 
of the world’s consumption—is less well estab- 
lished here than elsewhere; its Nescafé (and, more 
recently, Nestea) had a clear and successful run 








here until the introduction of General Food’s 
Maxwell House and a number of other brands 
made the market highly competitive. 

There are many obvious ways in which the 
merger with Crosse & Blackwell, if it goes 
through, will strengthen Nestlé’s position— 
widening its range of products, giving it the 
benefit of an extremely efficient distributive net- 
work, and providing it with a stronger foothold 
in Britain, the United States and the Seven to 
match its strong foothold in France and Germany. 
But it would be surprising if Nestlé had not also 
been influenced to some extent by the increasing 
interest which the US food giants are taking in 
the expanding European market. The British 
Aluminium affair caused as notable a flutter in 
Switzerland as it did at home. Several companies, 
including Nestlé, whose shares had traditionally 
been in bearer form and could change hands with- 
out the directors knowing anything about it, 
decided to reduce the risk by massive issues of 
registered shares, which can only change hands 
under Swiss law if the directors approve the 
change. It was probably the American risk which 
persuaded Nestlé to make such a generous bid for 
Crosse & Blackwell, a company which has itself 
for some time past been consciously exposed to 
the danger of an American takeover. 

All this came as no surprise. It was a consider- 
able surprise, however, when Fisons announced 
that it was proposing to bid 82s. against Nestlé’s 
72s. Fisons has certain milk-based food interests 
—particularly Bengers and Sanatogen—as well as 
fertilisers, and claims that it has been thinking 
for some time of launching out into food. One 
can only assume that the chief attraction is 
C & B’s highly efficient distributive network. 


* * * 


Lord Beaverbrook must be rejoicing in the saga 
of Mr John James. Corporal James came out of 
the services after the war with nothing but his 
gratuity, worked in a radio shop, rented a shop of 


his own in Bristol in 1946; now, 13 years later, 


working like a beaver, inevitably unpopular with 
his competitors, he has worked his one shop up to 
300. These 300 shops and stores he is now selling 
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to Firth Cleveland for £5.8m., half in cash, half in 
shares, which he expects to appreciate in value 
and which have already done so: on the board of 
Firth Cleveland he will be running his own 300 
shops in conjunction with the 200-odd radio and 
electrical shops which the group already owns 
and working hard to get the 500—already the 
largest chain of its kind in the world — up to 1,000 
within the next five years. He should find the 
company congenial in his new office. Charles 
Hayward, who controls Firth Cleveland, started 
from scratch as a young man: he now runs a 
£23m. group which, apart from its chain of shops 
and stores, has widespread interests in metals and 
engineering, and has taken an interesting gamble 
on the success of the Freeport project on Grand 
Bahama. It has its headquarters, properly enough, 
in Lord Beaverbrook’s old house in St. James’s. 


Company News 


Steel company results are mixed but good on 
the whole. Whitehead Iron and Thos Firth & 
John Brown are paying their forecast dividends 
on profits down by 18 and 134 per cent., but the 
second half-year, certainly for the former and 
most probably for the latter, was much better than 
the first. fohn Summers, sheet specialists, report 
a seven per cent. increase in profit and the divi- 
dend seems likely to rise, but—because of the 
relative timing of expansion plans—the market is 
looking elsewhere, mainly to United Steel, for this 
year’s growth. Steel of Wales,'the second of the 
sheet specialists, are paying the forecast dividend 
on profits five per cent. higher; the third develop- 
ment plan will come to fruit in the current year, 
but there is a good deal of short-term debt to be 
repaid and a stop-gap £30m. plan to increase 
sheet supplies has just been announced. Colvilles 
report profits, which were expected to be at best 
no better, up by six per cent., and the slightly 
better dividend is 54 times covered: the directors, 
who are getting £50m. of the country’s money to 
finance a new strip mill, perhaps feel that share- 
holders should make a decent pretence of paying 
their share. If steel output continues to rise— and 
some of the recent restocking demand must be 
speculative — Richard Thomas & Baldwins may be 
due for denationalisation a good deal earlier in 
the new year than many péople suppose. 

TAURUS 
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ACROSS 27. Don’t talk so much, for they 18. Went too far in half an hour 
:. a of ravages 9 con- are certainly not British (9). among the floating voters (8). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- sisting Of a piece Of writing 28 Excellent food put back into 21. Various birds (6). 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 384, New Statesman, with a card in the middle (5). the cooker (9). 22. Food which is an object of 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post 29 Dec. ‘ ota 29. Miss Havisham’s house (5). derision (5). 
i ” . : DOWN 24. A representative with inside 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9A kind of student coming . é . . information (5). 
Siemh pane Semes (9). . a tithe a aie 25. Mountain in the Trossachs 
10. Kind of writing which gives ae as (4). 
9 10 the score one caught (5). 2. See ee = SET-SQUARE 
11. Behind the haze the half- : : fi : 
i 7 back played inaccurately (8). 3. he erst an _— Solution to No. 382 
12. Mode of address for an ob- . 4, Goddess who makes a liter- S 
13 scurantist? (6). ary man languish (10). as ats 
4 5 1G 17 14, Windfalls for extremities (4). 5. The gang made a noise (4). ra) 
16. A kind of fit set off by an 6. Hidden merit in the set-up Lt OT 
ad explosive sound (10). for insects (8). RAH 
8 20 19. Composer half in heaven 7: He makes comments for an E A D 
(10). o not on an eminence IR SMANTIINOUS 
« 20. “The damp souls of house- 8. Slensomnet although ap- am N A i RUS ta E m 
22 23 24 = a ae tees parently cold-hearted (5). A alt 3 ¥ An PAM? 
25 (4). 13. The plane gave information OME NET [a fe 5) 
E 55 22. Bob a time god (6) on the narrow escape (10). WIA'R|S|AWEEMIAIRIA THON 
; an aia 15. Give up a carriage, turning 
23. Ambitious as an artist in up as “ casual — (9). I RIZEWINNERS TO No. 282 
mixing paints (8). 17. Supporters of the working Miss A. Griffiths (London, SW4) 
28 29 26. Glamour apparently brings class put honour before men Everard Crow (Bushey Heath) 
love to a standstill (5). of skill (9). W. G. Daish (Wateringbury) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line ‘average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s. 6d. 
Semi-display giving g ‘cter prominence 
90s. per inch. Copy by . wesday first post 

can normally be inserted same week. 
N.S., Great Turnstile, London, WC1 

Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





PUBLICITY & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS, 


requires : — 


(a) Publicity Assistant. 

Duties will include collection and pre- 
paration of publicity material, writing of 
press releases and articles, and production 
of internal publications. Knowledge of 
typography and layout essential; experi- 
ence in journalism or publicity desirable; 
good knewledge of British education sys- 
tem an advantage. Salary: £1,000-£1,200, 
according to experience. 


(b) Organising Assistant. 

Duties will be mainly concerned with 
Exhibitions, but will include distribution 
of films and other publicity material and 
organisation of reference material, Good 
organising ability essential; exhibition or 
public relations experience desirable. 
Salary: £850 per annum, 


Both appointments are for two years in 
the first instance. 


Applications, giving full details of quali- 
fications and experience, should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, 
National Union of Teachers, Hamilton 
House, Mabledon Place, WC1. Closing 
date 28 December 1959. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH 
Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry 
of Education. (ENGLISH TO ADULT 


CONTINENTAL STUDENTS) 


Limited number of temporary teachers, 
full-time and part-time, preferably male. 
required April till Autumn. Recent 
university training or equivalent experi- 
ence, including Translation, Direct 
Method, Literature or Commerce. Dip. 
Ed. not essential but an advantage. Good 
knowledge of French and/or Spanish, etc. 
Interest and enthusiasm essential. Initi- 
ative welcome. Excellent conditions of 
work, Class and individual tuition. Inter- 
views January-mid-March. Applications, 
with photograph, to the Directors, Anglo- 
Continental School of English, 31-33 
Wimborne Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 





STELLA FISHER IN THE STRAND 
Abstention from self-praise seems to 
create no reduction in the number of 
callers here — rather (perhaps not surpris- 
ingly) the reverse. My organisation is at 
the service of all male and female office 
staff. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU 

436 Strand, Charing Cross, WC2 

TEMple Bar 6644 

Licensed Annually by LCC. Member of 

Employment “Agents’ Federation 





UNIVERSITY of Sydney. Lectureship 
Senior Lectureship in Economics. Appli- 
cations are invited for the above-mentioned 
position. The salary for a Senior Lecturer is 
within the range £A2,200-80-£2,600 per an- 
num: for a_ Lecturer within the range 
£A1,500-90-£2,100 per annum. In each case 
cost of living adjustment will be allowed. The 
salary is subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications 
and experience of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of applic- 
ation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCl. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 15 February 1960. 


UNIV ERSITY of Canterbury, New ‘Zealand. 
Deputy Librarian (Administrative). Appli- 
cations are invited for the above-mentioned 
new appointment. Applicants should possess 
an appropriate combination of academic back- 
ground, professional library qualifications and 
experience and administrative ability. The 
salary will be at the rate of £1,025 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,275 per annum. Commencing salary will 
be in accordance with qualifications and ex- 
perience. An allowance will be made towards 
travel and removal expenses. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WC1. Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 31 January 1960. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued _ 


) ae requires News Assistant, Wales, in 
Cardiff. Duties include preparation and 
broadcasting of objective and accurate reports, 
collecting and editing news for use _in news 
bulletins and programmes, both in Television 
and Sound. Thorough knowledge of Wales 
and Welsh language essential. Proved jour- 
nalistic experience, including good sub-editorial 
training, and good microphone voice very 
desirable. Saley £1,230 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,580 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.1402 N. Stm) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, Wi, within five days. 


Bro requires Assistant, Natural History 
Unit Library, West Region in Bristol. 
Duties consist of critical listening to Sound 
recordings and critical viewing of film mater- 
ial; classification and supervision of storage 
of film material in the Unit's Library of 
films and recorded Sound. Will be required 
to give specialist advice to other departments 
making use of the Library’s Sound and film 
material, and to maintain liaison with outside 
organisations having similar interests. Sound 
theoretical knowledge and practical experi- 
ence in natural history essential. Experience 
of Sound recording and the handling of film 
desirable, but training will be given after 
appointment. Salary £935 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by five annual 
increments to £1,185 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference G.1405 N.Stm.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W1, within five days. 


TUTOR- -Organiser. The Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, West of Scotland Dis- 
trict, invites applications from University 
graduates for the post of tutor-organiser in 
general social science subjects. Scale £650/ 
£1,100. Placing according to qualifications and 
experience. Full details and appln forms from 
G. Arnot, WEA, 177 Hill St, Glasgow, C3. 


ARDALE Approved School, Stifford, near 
Grays, Essex (boys 15-17). Resident 
Deputy Headmaster required. Applicants 
should be qualified teachers, preferably with 
experience of delinquent boys. Salary according 
to the Burnham scale in force at the time, to- 
gether with approved schools addition of £120, 
plus deputy head teacher allowance of £176 
and further allowance of £216 in return for 
extraneous duties of not less than 15 hours a 
week outside school hours. Eight weeks holi- 
day. Unfurnished married quarters available at 
moderate rental. Salary and allowances quoted 
are subject to approval by the Council. —_ 
cation form and details from Children’s Officer 
(NEDO), County Hall, London, SE1. (2786.) 


IDDLESEX County ‘Council. Part-time 

Psychotherapist read initially at Hounslow 
Child Guidance Centre for 5 three-hour 
sessions p. wk. Honours degree in Psychology 
with recognised training and/or equivalent 
experience in Child Psychology. Fee 
£2 15s. 6d. p. sess. Application forms (s.a.e.) 
from Chief Education Officer (GP), 10 Great 
George Street, Westminster, SW1, returnable 
by 20 January, 1960. Prescribed Conditions. 
(Quote B.581, NS) 


‘THE London School of Hygiene and and “Tropi- 
cal Medicine proposes to appoint a Social 
Research Worker in connection with an en- 
quiry in Buckinghamshire. The post is for 18 
months, starting in April 1960, at a salary of 
£780-£800 per annum. Further details and 
an application form, which must be returned 
by 4 January 1960, can be obtained from the 
Finance Officer, London School of Hygiene 
= ‘Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, WC1. 


HE University of Leeds. Appointments 

Board. Applications are invited from women 
for the pest of Administrative Assistant in 
the Appointments Office. The salary scale is 
£650 x £25—-£1,000 a year. Applicants should 
be qualified secretaries with some administra- 
tive experience and the or of a degree 
would be an advantage. lications (three 
copies) stating date of vine qualifications 
and experience, together with the names of 
three referees, should reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds 2, from whom further 
articulars may be obtained, not later than 2 
amen. 1960. 


EST Sussex County “Council — 
Department. Appointment of Deputy 
Superintendent (male or female). Applications 
are invited for this post at St Christopher’s 
Reception Home, Rustington, near Little- 
hampton. Training and/or good relevant ex- 
perience essential for responsible position 
with 25/30 children including a group of 
adolescents living under ‘hostel’ conditions. 
Salary (which includes special responsibility 
allowance) £570-£725 (less £120 board /lodg- 


~ Children’s 


ing). Applications to Children’s Officer, 
County Hail, Chichester. As 
ONDON County Council. Psychiatric 


Social Workers required for work with 
team dealing, under general direction of con- 
sultant psychiatrist, with care and after-care 
of persons suffering from psychiatric illness, 
in interesting and expanding field of psychia- 
tric social work. Whitley salary (£610-£845 
plus London Weighting) and conditions. Sec- 
retarial assistance provided. Particulars and 
application form from Medical Officer of 
Health (D.1/2631), County Hall, SE1. Closing 
date 1 January. 

SYCHIATRIC Social Worker required at 
arn ose. Brentwood, Essex. 
it 


Salary or ey Council scale. Applications 
to the FP .ysician Superintendent. 
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_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued _ 


HILD Care. “Housefather (single) and 

Housemother (single) (suitable married 
couple could have joint appointment) reqd as 
deputies to Warden and Matron at ‘Mythe 
House’, Goose Lane, Mayford, nr Woking, 
Surrey, special home ‘for 14 boys 11-15 years 
presenting behaviour problems resulting from 
emotional disturbances. Experience in residen- 
tial care of deprived or maladjusted adolescents 
essential. Preference given to possessors of 
approved qualifications. Housefather should be 
able to encourage boys in spare time hobbies, 
interests and games; Housemother reqd to 


A 


assist in domestic management of house. Comf. 
furn. quarters. Housefather, £555x £20-— 
£595. Housemother, £525 x £15— £555 
comm, accdg to quals and exp., both less 


£134 14s, = board, etc. Four wks annual leave 
incl. Bank Hols. Appin forms and partics from 
Children’s Officer (WDO/ 2807), LCC, County 
Hall, SEl. 


[IDDLESEX County Council. Child Care 

Officers reqd as Special Family Workers. 
They will concentrate on work with families; 
to help children in care to return home and 
to prevent other children from coming inte 
care. Applicants should be qualified & experi- 
enced in family case work. Salary APT II 
£795-£910 (max. remun.). Application form 
(f'lscap) from Children’s Officer, 20 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, SW1, returnable by 29 Dec. 
Prescribed conditions. (Quote I B.600.) 


IDDLESEX County - Council. Education 
Dept. (1) Full-time Psychiatric Social 
bony (female) reqd for work initially at 

id Guidance Centre, Ealing, and in par- 
ake in connection with Day School for 
Maladjusted Children which is to be opened 
during 1960. Should hold Mental Health 
Cert. or approved equivalent. Salary £610- 
£845 p.a. plus London Weighting. Established. 
Application forms (s.a.e.) from Borough Edu- 
— Officer, 26 Castlebar Road, Ealing, 
W5, by 29 January, 1960. Welfare Dept. (2) 
Welfare Officer required for supervisory /wel- 
fare duties in connection with eight homeless 
family hostels. Car essential; allowance pay- 
able, Qualification in Social Science would 
be an advantage. Salary APT. I £640-£795 
(max. remun). For further varticulars apply 
to Chief Welfare Officer, 1 Queen Anne’s 
Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, SW1, by 
28 December. Posts: prescribed con- 
ditions (Qucte A.802, NSN). 


DEVON County Council require Psychiatric 
Social Worker for Child Guidance Ser- 
vice. Candidates should hold the Mental 
Health Certificate or the equivalent but stu- 
dents in training may apply. Details and ap- 
plication forms, returnable by 30 December, 
1959, from Principal School Medical Officer, 
45 St David's Hill, Exeter. 


‘OUSEMASTER. Resident (single acc accom- 
modation only) required at Ardale 
(senior) Approved School, Stifford, near 
Grays, Essex, to take charge of house for 48 
boys aged 15-17 plus years. Ability to super- 
vise leisure activities, hobbies, recreation, etc., 
essential, previous experience desirable. Salary 
within scale £549-€880 less £134 14s, for 
board, lodging and laundry. Eight weeks 
annual Icave. Details and application form 
from Children’s Officer, CH/NEDO/2759, 
County Hall, London, SE1. 


‘THE, “Mulberry Bush School ae special 
school for maladjusted children fully re- 
cognised by the Ministry of Education) at 
Standlake, Near Witney, Oxfordshire, requires 
a resident Matron (Domestic), The success- 
ful applicant will be a member of the treat- 
ment team. Good salary and adequate free 
time. Interesting experimental work. Apply 
to The Principal. (Telephone Standlake 202.) 


ASSISTANT Matron required for junior 
boarding house, working under house- 
mother. Previous experience not essential. 
Further particulars on application to the Head- 
master, St Christopher School, Letchworth. 


OTTING Hill—new Adventure Play- 

ground. Leader wanted, full-time, work- 
ing experience groups of children essential. 
Salary £760. Fuller particulars from the 
Secretary, 59 Cambridge Gardens, W10. 


ARDIFF — ‘Solicitors with large & expand- 

ing general practice req. Solicitor to take 
charge of Conveyancing department. Com- 
mencing salary up to £1,750 per annum & 
excellent prospects for first-class man. Assis- 
tance with accomm. if necessary. Box 903. 


RADE Union Solicitor requires (a) ex- 

perienced litigation clerk admitted or un- 
admitted, (b) young progressive to train as 
litigation clerk. Box 1068. 


WORTHWHILE holiday. Why not not “spend 

part of your summer vac. leading a group 
of young people on a week’s walking or 
cycling tour Youth Hostelling in this country. 
If you have humour and an understanding 
of the needs of young teenagers and are 
really interested in this satisfying job, apply 
in writing to Home Tours Department, N/S, 
Youth Hostels Association, St Albans, Herts. 


ECRETARY wanted for a well- established 
importer of wine & delicatessen. GER. 6 


HORTHAND Typist. The Labour Party 

(Southern Region). High standard of short- 
hand and typewriting. Interesting and varied 
work. Salary £10 3s. 10d. per week at 24. 
Superannuation scheme. Membership of the 
Labour Party and Trade Union essential. 
Apply to R. . Hayward, Regional 
Organiser, The Labour Party (Southern 
Region), 46 East Smithfield. London, El. Tel. 
ROYal 2422. 
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__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


HANDCRAFT Instructress with knowledge 
of cane work and weaving required fer 
Home for Blind, Westgate. Salary £350-£409, 
non-resident, according to qualifications and 
experience; 5-day week. Experience with blind 
not essential, Apply, with full Particulars, to 
Secretary -General, Royal National Institute 
for the Blind, 224 Great Portland St, Wi. 


WALCLIFFE Park School, Nr_ Banbury, 
Oxon. ———— are invited from quali. 
fied teachers for an appointment to be made 
to the staff of this independent special school 
for maladjusted boys, at Easter, 1960. Fylj 
details from the Principal. __ 
IBRARIAN/Information Officer _ required 
for busy contemporary architect’s office in 
West End. Interest in modern architecture 
essential. Interesting opportunity to intellj- 
gent young woman. Box 1115. 


OTHERS’ Union: an Administrative | Post 
vacant. Applicants must be Communi- 

cant members of Church of England; know- 
ledge of Committee work essential; age 
between 35 and 45. Apply Central Secretary, 
The Mothers’ Union, 24 Tufton Street, SW1. 


V ANTED after Christmas, a Secretary. 

Young lady, intelligent, alert, for volun- 
tary Anglo-American educational organisa- 
tion, London, W1 (near Green Park Station), 
Must be of good appearance and well spoken, 
Suit married woman. Excellent restaurant on 
premises. No Saturdays. MAYfair 9579. 


SHORTHAND /ty pist required 30 hours per per 
5-day week. Please apply to: Islington 
Family Service Unit, 25 St. Mary’s Grove, 
Nl. CAN. 6700. 


[VOICE ‘typist wanted for a West End 
+ importer of ‘wine & delicatessen, GER. 6791, 


N OPPORTUNITY for part-time “paid 
work available to retired administrators, or 
others with managerial experience, with old- 
established firm in West End office. Write 
full details to Faulkner, 139 Oxford St, W1. 


RESPONSIBLE girl or housekeeper fi for 
congenial Norwegian-American family, 
Oslo area. Cooking, care of children. Kaplan, 
Tanumveien 102, Sandvika, Norway. 





At any age nothing is more important than 

the right career. Consult the Vocational 

Guidance Association, 37a Devonshire Street, 
W1. WELbeck 8017. 


SENIOR bldg “estimator sks sit. where in- 
tegrity & ability is apprec. Box 1014. 


LAB0uR. Party agent, single, “early thirties, 
seeks interesting permanent post where 
work & ; & initiative apprec.; anywhere. Box 1056. 


‘(RADUATE ( 30), Oxford, with fluent 
French, Italian & Russian, experience 
of teaching in Italy & Switzerland, sks post in 


publishing / periodical journalism. Box 1069. 


CANADIAN, ex-RCAMG, age 34, sks pust 
in London antique shop or antiquarian 
booksellers, where intelligence, 


personality, 
enthusiasm & some exp. count. Box 1133. 


LITERATE Canadian seeks ‘interesting w work 
at modest salary in London until about 
May 1960, Box 1079. 


[TALIAN lady, 27, graduate Milan Univer- 

sity, competent secretary, fairly fluent Eng- 
lish (also shorthand), knowled dge German & 
French, seeks employment as teacher or sec- 
retary. Box 1147. 


STUDENTSHIPS, GRANTS 
AND ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS 


PHE University ‘of Manchester. Research 
Studentships and Research Grants 
in Economic and _ Social Studies. Ap- 
plications are invited for the above Studentships 
and Grants for research in Economics, Eco- 
nomic Statistics, Government, Social Ad- 
ministration, Social Anthropology or Sociology, 
tenable for one year in the first instance and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding 
two years. The Studentships are normally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered to 
candidates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other ap- 
proved University. _ should be sent 
not later than ebruary 1960 to the 
Registrar, the eubonaiee Manchester, 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 


FITZWILLIAM House, Cambridge. “Up to to 
seven Entrance Exhibitions, each of £40 

per annum, tenable for three years, will be 
pat by Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge, 
for the academical year 1960-1961. Awards 
will be made to candidates who reach the 
required standard in the Entrance Examina- 
tion which will be held on 22-25 February, 
1960. For details apply: Secretary (Entrance 
Examination), Fitzwilliam House, ‘Cambridge. 


FOOD AND DRINK 


HICKEN Bar, just below ~ Hampstead 

Tube, opp. Post Office: Quarter chicken 
to take home, spit-roasted, 4s. to 5s. Half 6s. 
to 7s. 6d. Customers say ‘Chicken Maryland’ 
best value in town. 42 High St, Hampstead. 
New daring Mural by Lyall Watson — please 
give us your ' opinion. | Open till 11.30 p.m. 


UTS, cheese and wine at Christmas -4 

wonderful combination! When the wine 
is El Cid Sherry you can be sure that this 
light yet full-bodied Amontillado will win all 
hearts. _ 

HE Blue Card Club, 97 Charing Cross 

Road, WC2, gets 10% reduction at many 
London restaurants, 1 gn. yearly, Refunded 
after fortnight if not satisfied. 
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PERSONAL PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL —continued TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS—continued 

G@TUDENT or — hel —— ow ESPONSIBLE young woman offered com- 'OLLET’S — jalists in Gramophone YPING and Duplicatm by Experts. 
in, 23 Dec. to 15 J; ofaM R*; fortable bed-sitting room in London flat Records of Russian & Soviet Artists and coal Plays testimonials, etc. Metropolitan 
return care schoo! ab, ‘ eve! s 239-241 Shaftesbury Ave. 


geod Coach aes _ nate not 
ag natural unblocking teacher 
hone FLAxman 7756. 
fai fy Mon-Fri, throughout year, 
Cie of alth to Victoria (or oe 
shout 9.30 a.m., ret 4.30-6 p.m.; — ly 
pay 30s. p.w. towards exp. HAM. 
ax: German poet areshiieae conn. 
German ae, offers transl. of 
sh poems in exchange for translation of 
oon works. Box 940. 
(HESSMEN wtd, nice quality 2nd-h, set. 
\/ Vamplew, 27 Horncastle Rd, Louth, Lincs. 
MOTHER of 9 sks good s/h. books, toys; 
Ne prices ~ Rigg Beck, Newlands, Keswick. 

















AUTHOR /artist, ideal accom. Semi-de- 
ag cottage Caenarfonshire. 2 floors, 
2 recep., 2 beds. Rateable value £7. Elec., 


garden & "4 acre. £150 frhid, Full dets Box 1097. 


ART Gallery. No promotion or hanging 
fees. Unknown vainters accepted. Help any 
amateur you know who lacks confidence. 
Suggest writing: BCM/Gallery, London WC1. 


TRENCH Riviera. Modern s/c. flat on flower 

farm, 15 mins sea, 30 mins Nice. Sleeps 

24. Early booking advised for spring, sum- 
mer, autumn. Box 1084 


MALL independent corner, preferably hilly 
country, wanted by unaggressive woman. 
Very lo low rent or services. Box 1121. 


(ASEWORKER, = single, male, needs accom., 
London, Feb. Interests, lit., mwusic, 
drama a. Please write BM/ATYC, Lon- 
don, 1. 


ARM room wtd London visits Winter. 
Exch. same Sussex summer. Box 1065. 


-RN Lieutenant, 78, sks similar willing 
to provide accom. weekends for nominal 
sum, also for 1960 holiday. Box 1092. 


GTORIES and artic =~ articles required for American 
journals. Donald N, Craig, Holycross, 
Thurles, Ireland. 


[NTELLIGENCE. May we test yours? 
Mensa is a society for very bright people. 
Send 9in. x 4in. s.a.e. to Q6, ‘Sandringham’, 
Briscoe Rd, Rainham, Essex. 
TV urgently needs scripts and you can be 

taught to write them. Apply De A 162, 
TV TV Writing _School, 14 Sackville St, 


JPORW ARD-looking people enjo the I oS 
gressive League (N6), 20 Buckingham 
Street, London, ‘C2. 


FOREIGN Languages or on Records, Visaphone 
9 LP records, 2 books in case. French or 
German £8 8s. Interpret holiday crses: 3 LP 
records, 2 books. French, Spanish, Italian or 
German £3 10s. Free trial, post-free. No dep. 
Barmerlea Book Sales, Ltd ed ae 
NS), 10 Bayley St, W1. MUS. 7223. 


[STERCOM telephones for only £5 com- 
plete. Write for illustrated leafiet to Fins- 
bury Trading (Dept NS), 12 Stoke Newington 
High Street, N1. 

UITAR Lessons. Classical. ¢ Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 4354 


FRIENDLY informal society ems 
which members meet at theatres, con- 

certs, opera, beliet, exhibitions, dances, etc. 
d s.a.e. to e Companions Club, 11(S) 

Dryden Giesttionn 119 Oxford St, Wi. 


(*HRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, 
cauterisation and even surgery but, withal, the 
condition-the implacable enemy of fitness, 
activity, happiness (and beauty) - remains. 
Garlisol tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify 
and clear the whole system. Entirely harmless 
and benevolent; no drug reaction on the heart 
or any other angen. Not habit-forming. Send 
$2s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six 
months’ supply) with informative booklet of 
treatment and dietary advice. — Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


COME tax matters (except paying) at- 

tended to, annual accounts prepared, finan- 
cial investigations undertaken. Normal pro- 
oe - | & + : aoe 15 Nassington 
Rd, NW3. HAM. 


SELL tour wie Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors 
ona 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned 
with free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success’. Stamped addressed en- 
velope essential. Literary Agency Dept N2, 
BA School of Successful Writing Ltd, 124 
New Bond Street, London, W1. 


FAMILY ening Booklet free under plain, 
sealed cover. Premier Laboratories (Box 
46), 333 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, WC1. 


ALEXANDER Technique: Eric de Peyer, 
7 ** 7 Wellington Square, SW3. SLO. 3141. 




































































ME: M. DAVIDSON, FSMC, Ophthalmic 
Optician, attends at The Hatton Optical 
mi nm Garden, Holborn, EC1 (Tel. 


VISION corrected. Sight improved without 
glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner, 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, A 
KNightsbridge 7323. 


D2 you know? A portable typewriter of 
world-famous make — Olympia, Olivetti or 
imperial — can be yours for 25s. down. Balance 
18 months. Write: Universal Supplies 








Co, 16 College Crescent, NW3. —— 
Tepairs : free estimate, collection and 








and —. Weekdays free for own wi 
Box 1165. 





VACANCIES for Drama students in evg 
class. No exper, reqd. Term commences 
an, 1960. For further detls, Mountview 
heatre Club, 104 Crouch Hill, N8. MOU. 
5885 evgs. 


TO anthropologists and others: an award 
of 50 gns is offered—by 





Folk a Noy s from 70 New Oxford 
St, WCl1. S. 3224. 


writing 
Fe La St end), Wwc2. COV. 1817. 





yas ime Oiphanaa near Tunis. 100 
Refugee Orphans _ sheltered, 


Algerian 
Ages 8-13. They have been omting earth to 
allay hunger pains. We need t costs 
£2,500 a year to run home. Your § large 
or smail will be welcomed by the Treasurer, 
Rt Hon. Hilary ee DSc we War 
on Want, 9 Madeley Ealing, W ~» 





rationalist-for the most vigorously effective 
Hae | (2,000 words) designed to achieve be- 
recognition of supernaturalism as a 
natural phenomenon-a fundamental part of 
the evolutionary growth of human under- 
standing at young child levels now outgrown. 
Entries up to 31 January to Box 804. 


JT’s irksome-too much money and no 

amusing ideas. Let Primavera relieve you 
of it and overwhelm you with Christmas sug- 
estions. Open Fridays till 8.0 p.m. Open 
aturday, 19 Dec, until 5.0 p.m. Primavera, 
149 Sloane Street, SW1. 


(CHOOSE mg hobby this 








winter from 


Music, Art, English or Writing. Please 
state subject in which interested. Brochure 
Free. Southern Correspondence College, 


Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex, 


HUMANIsM— a modern outlook. There 
may be a group near you. Write Ethical 
Union, 13 Prince of Wales ales Terrace, ws. 








MERCIFUL release for incurable sufferers 
is the aim of Euthanasia Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W8. 


I “WRITE speeches, sales a, books, tech- 
nical articles, etc. Box 3 


STORIES wa wanted by the esaay Dept C.20 

British Institute of Fiction riting 
Science Ltd, Chronicle House, Fleet St. ECs 
We negotiate suitable work on a 15% of 
sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable “work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We also 
offer an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees for our Courses & Criticisms, and success 
letters from students. 


THE Linguists’ Club, London’s Interna- 
= = ie Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor Pl., 


sw SLO. 9595), for conversation & tuition. 


LONDON. Contact Lens Centre, 66 New 
Cavendish Street, W1. Booklet sent. Also 
Oxford, Cambridge, ‘Ipswich. 


FOREIGN | girls, domest./ willing avail. ( () 

au pair’ (2) req. free board & lodg. in 
exch, 4 hrs help. (3) also paying sm. contrib. 
f. bd & lodg. and offer 2 hrs help. acre 
10 Exhibition Rd, SW7. KEN. 8806. 


SOCIAL Science Tutorial College. Advice 
re Diploma. 11 Old Bond Street, W1. 


HILIP Humphreys, ychologist, former! 
P Prince’s Gate, now Richmond. RI C. 4416. 


44% o/ Interest (tax paid). Invest in a  Soaen 

© with a proud Policy through The New 
Homes Building Society, 342 Richmond Rd, 
E. Twickenham. Chr. Anthony Marlowe, MP. 


LYRIcs & sketches ., Scripts and s.a.e. 
to Irving Theatre, eicester Sa, Wwcz. 


CONTINENT. Attract. posts for girls avail. 
“ Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd, London. 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures, 
catalogues, etc., with illustrations. Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, W1. MAY. 6093. 


DUREX gloves and rubber surgical aprli- 

ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, Dept 
N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, W1. 












































BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


ETHER You are a Collector of first 

editions, a Telly Snob, Keen on Science, 
a Discriminating Viewer, bored by Science, 
a Tellymaniac, or a Bibliomaniac,. ‘Dons or 
Crooners?’ the book of the Granada Lectures 
—seen by millions on TV—-—is worth buying, 
reading and keeping. Don’t let anybody bor- 
row your copy. 3s. 6d. from booksellers or 
from Granada TV, Manchester 3, or 36: Gol- 
den Square, London, Wi. 


IMBLEDON Common: Sale of new 
books at reduced prices, Also prints = 
Xmas cards, Lloyd’s Bookshop, 64 Fiigh 


WHIcH? reports frankly & impartially on 
the goods you may want to buy. An- 
nual subscription only £1 to Dept 6, 333 
High Holborn, London, WCcl. 


‘NCYCLOPADIA of Sex Practice: write 
for a descriptive booklet to LPL, 208 
Woodlands Road, Manchester 8. 


T'itee Basis of Pikto, an 85% international 
language, 10s., Dictionary, 12s. 6d.; 

maha | Tretrukt- buk 1s. 3d. From bksellers 
~ oP to Union, 8 Meadow Studios, Bushey. 


RETHINKING? Then send postcard to re- 
ceive free next three issues of La & 
177 Vanchsll 























Liberty monthly te 

Bridge Road, London, SW1. 

“NUDES of Jean Straker’ — leaflet 6d. Visual 
* Arts Club, 12 Soho » Sq., Wi. 


SSliverd books, records, f poms. Lists sent. 
Silverdale, 1142/6 Argyle St, Glasgow. 











ANTED—back numbers of “Time’ maga- 
zine. All pre-1956. Box 789. 


ERMAN books come & sold: —_ 38a 
Boundary Rd, 8. MAI 3030 


REIGN fiction. German, —; Italian, 
Spanish, etc. Monthly lists avail. Write 
Dept NS, TABS Ltd, 45 Neal St, WC2. 


HAT are the facts about homosexuality? 

Should the law be changed? Decide for 
yourself after reading ‘Some estions and 
Answers about Homosexuality’, obtainable 
from The Alban RS 32 connennae = 
Avenue, London, . Price 1s., postage 44 


ERSONAL attention given overseas orders 
all types of books, Poole-Bickford, 22 
Buckingham St, Si Strand, London, WC2. 


OCIALISM, ec economics, politics, USSR; 
we buy books, pamps., journals; any lang. 
The Hammersmith Bookshop, W6. RIV. 6807, 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


‘AULTLESS | Typing for the discriminating 
writer. Highly recommended by famous 
authors. Novels, plays, poetry, etc. Editing 
by expd writer. Dorothy — _™ Green 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. ST 


M®5 Jolly y will t type or oplicne it x= you. 
26 Charing Cross Rd, WC2. TEM. 5588. 


.UPLICATING, sh. /typing. Mabel Eyles, 
10 Beaconsfield Rd, N11. ENT. 3324 


AY Cory for all typing, duplicating, Bills/ 
J Quantity. Parliament Mansions, Abbey 
Oodend Street, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817. 









































Everyone interested in higher education 
and the Crowther Report should read 


Too Few Aca 


idemic Eggs? 


Dr B. V. Bowden’s full article (which has attract- 


ed wide attention in the ‘Guardian ’, 


‘Observer’ 


and elsewhere) appears in the current issue of 


Universities Quarterly 


Available at 7s. 6d. (plus 5d. postage) from 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.! 














LL Types of T: ting and Duplicating 
A done directly. TiSS"Piy Plays, oa. Short 
Stories, etc. Also p documents, 
etc. Speed is the “er our — 
faultless, inexpensive oigrviee. 

Co., Ltd., 117 City Rd, EC1. 
(5 doors from Old St Tube Stn). 
APOLLO Agency for typewriting, duplicat- 

ing and all secretarial services, 18 
Hanover St, W1. MAYfair 5091. 


JEAN McDougall for typing, translations, 24- 
hour duplicating service. 31 Kensington 
Church St, ndon, W8. WES. 5: 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ie Col 
CLE, 9637 














Christmas is coming, 

The geese are getting fat, 

Please put a copy of Spike Milligan’s 
‘Book of Silly Verse for Kids’, 

In the old man’s hat. 





ANISH last-minute Christmas present 
headaches by giving special half-price sub- 
scriptions to the New Statesman! Imme- 
diatc relief guaranteed, with beneficial effects 
lasting 26 weeks. See announcement on p. 
871 of this issue for details—and please send 
list immediately. We do the rest. 


D° you pick your teeth much at table? 
‘Hints on Etiquette’ (1834) makes an 
amusing Christmas gift book. 4s. 9d. post 
paid from Turnstile Press, 10 Great Turn- 
stile, WCl1. 


XMAs Cards, Prints, Pictures, Picture- 
Framing, Pottery. Hogarth Gallery, 16a 
Hogarth Place, SW5. FRE. 3328. Two mins. 
from Earls Court Stn; open all day Sat. 


IRRESENTS for Particular People at Heal’s. 

Gift Market with ‘Quick Sho ping Ser- 

aor , and 5 floors of presents.—l otten- 
ham Crt Rd, W1. MUSeum 1666. 


YHRISTMAS Present Exhibition: Charm- 
ing small pictures by English and French 
Artists. Roland, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St, W1. Wkdays 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Closing 
24 December. 
FARM House Fare; quality varieties of fruit 
ripened to perfection in Kent's record 
summer; two 1 Ib. tins Lloyd George rasps., 
one 1 lb. Sovereign strawberries, or Logan- 
berries, one 1 Ib Himalaya blackberry, one 
2 Ib. golden plum or damson. Heavy syrups, 
charming labels, strong pack. These 
post free for one gn from Mr and Mrs 
R. L. O. Jackson, Broadoak, Canterbury. 
ELICIOUS Home-made Fudge, vanilla, 
chocolate, 6s. 6d. Ib. Fruit or madeira 
cake 2ib. 10s. 6d. Box 943. 
A ‘CHRISTMAS present to yourself! A 
guinea’s subscription saves itself many 
times over because of the substantial discount 
you can obtain at London restaurants and 
shops. Join the Blue Card Club, 97 Charing 
Cross Rd, WC2. Money back if not satisfied. 


_____HOMDAY TRAVEL _ 
CHRISTMAS/NEW YEAR. 


This is your last chance to book for one 
of our special Christmas and New Year 
arrangements. These include: 


WINTER SPORTS PARTIES 
(departures 22, 23, 27 December 
& 1, 2, 3 January). 


HOUSE PARTIES IN BRITAIN 
CHRISTMAS &/OR NEW YEAR 
PARTY 
including New Year’s Eve festivities. 


PARTY TO AMSTERDAM 
(departure 24 December). 


























Contact immediately 
ERNA LOW TRAVEL SERVICE, 
°47 (NS) Old Brompton Road, London, 
SW7. KEN. 8881-4. 





ARGAIN Holidays for the under 30’s: 
Czechoslovakia, £36 18s.; USSR, from 
£55; East Germany, from £35- giving mini- 
mum of 10 days in each country. For cheap 
camping facilities in USSR and other attrac- 
tive offers, aC with stamped addressed en- 
velope - z C Tours, 351 Goswell Road, 
London, E 


PROTRAVED have something for everyone. 
Write now for your copy of our 1960 book- 
let, ‘Better Holidays’, Protravel (NS), 12 Gt 
Castle St, Oxford Circus, London, W1 (be- 
hind Peter Robinson). LANgham 3: 3101. 


LONDON /Sicily 15 Jan. return turn London 5 
Feb. By Dormobile £24 return. Ski-ing 
Mt Etna. W. de Wend-Fenton, Ebberston 


Hall, Scarborough. 


| ee Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Passage 
available to Bombay £53 10s., Colombe 
£56 10s., Singa apes 81 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150. Indian National Travels Ltd, 
25 Bloomsbury Way, Lon., WCl HOL. 1193. 














KI & Dance- Austria, young private par- 
ties Jan./Feb., 
Tisted 206. Box 820. 


single girls welcome. 





OPERA AND BALLET 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN, WC2 
_ Box Office: Tel, COVent Garden 1066 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


21 Dec. at 7.30 Les Patineurs, 
Rinaldo & Armida, 


The Firebird 


23 & 26 Dec, at 7.30 
and 26 Dec, at 2.15 


Cinderella 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
22 Dec. at 7.30 Cavalleria Rusticana, 
I Pagliacci 


24 & 25 Dec. Theatre closed 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
TER. 1672 


OPERA SEASON 
21 Dec. at 7.30 & 26 Dec. at 
Hansel and Gretel 
22 Dec. at 7.0 & 26 Dec. 
The Merry Widow 


23, 24 & 25 Dec.—No perfs. 


THEATRES 


A RTS. TEM, 3334. Sat. 
; ‘A Man’s Job’. Membs. 
RVING. WHI. 8657. Glamour & Girls. 
Now in its 4-yr. Cont. revue fr. 2.30, 
Sun. 4. Call send 27s. 6d. for mems’ ticket. 
OYAL Court. SLO. 1745. 7.30. Th. 2.30. 
Sat. 4.30 & 8.15. Peggy Ashcroft, Eric 
Porter, Mark Dignam: Ibsen’s ‘Rosmersholm’, 
Transfers to Comedy Theatre 5 Jan. 
TH Royal, E15. MAR. 5973. Com. 22 Dec., 
4 7.30. ‘Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be’. 
"TOWER. 7.30. Joan Litflewood’ s version of 
‘A Christmas Carol’. 8, 9, 13-16, 21-23 
Jan., incl. Mats 16 & 23 Jan. Book now: 
CAN. 3475 (9-6) & CAN, 5111 (6-8.30), Can- 
onbury, Nl. 
NITY. EUS. 5391. Sat, 19 Dec., 7.30-12. 
_Dance  & | cabaret, bar ext. Admn. 2s, 6d. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Sunday Film 
27 DEC., 3 & 10 JAN., at 4.30 & 7.30 
EUGENE ONEGIN (U) 
the colour film of the opera by 
Tchaikovsky 
Bolshoi Theatre Production 
ENGLISH SUB-TITLES 
Tickets: 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. 
All seats bookable 


2.30 


at 7.30 





& Sun. 5 & 8. 
Ends 20 Dec. 








CADEMY (GER. 2981). Daily 11 a.m. 
(Ex. Suns). The Comedie Francaise in 
Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (UV). 


VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 20 Dec. : 
Menotti’s “The Medium’ (X). Christmas 
Holiday programmes. From 21 Dec.: M. 
oe rave, E. Evans, D. Tutin, M. Malleson 


*The Importance of Being Earnest” (VU). 


FCA, 17 Dover St, W1. Dancing to Don 

Simmons’ Group. Today Sat. 19 Decem- 
ber, 8-11 p.m. Members 3s., their guests 5s. 
No Chelsea Arts Ball on New Year’s Eve! 
Come to the ICA Caribbean Night instead 


at the Marquee, Academy Cinema, Oxford 
St, 9-2 a.m. Bar and refreshments. Russ 
Henderson’s Steel Band. Cabaret including 


Jan King, Alistair Bain, Ronnie Allen’s Jazz 

and. Members 15s., non-members 1 gn. (in- 
clusive 1 night’s membership). Advance bkg 
ICA Gallery, 17 Dover St, W - GRO. 6186. 


ANCE. International ee League, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, 


WC1. Sat., 19 Dec., 7.30-11 p.m. Tickets 4s. 

[NTERNAT. Friendship League. Xmas 

Party-Dance! Rosslyn Hall, Willoughby 

Rd, Hampstead Tube, 8 p.m. Mon. 21 Dec. 
EXHIBITIONS 

ANYMED’S new reproductions. Picasso: 

Girl with a Jug (1905), Pissarro: Seine 


at Marly, Degas: Ballet Dancer (pastel) from 11 
Gt Turnstile, WC1. Over 100 other subjects. 
HE Polite Tournament: Modern Japanese 
Woodcuts 1-31 Dec., St George’s Gallery, 
7 Cork St, W1. REG. 3660; _10-6, Sats 10-1. 


4. “Original Caricatures by J. Kervyn de 
Meerendré are oa show at ‘The Black 
Horse’, 6 Rathbone Place, W1. 


ANOVER Gallery, 32a St George St, W2. 

Water-colours and Drawings: Braque, 
Butler, Dubuffet, Fautrier, Miro, Picasso, 
Poliakoff, Scott, De Stael, Wols, etc. Until 
9 January, 1960. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


Z APLAN Gallery. Paintings by Maurice 
Collis, 6 Duke St, St James’s. 


y EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, 

Constellations by Miro: Papiers collés 
by Matisse: Lithographies by Dufy and 
‘1000 gravures en couleurs’. Hours 10-6, Sat. 
10-1. Until 8 Jan 1960. 


Wi. 





NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS—continued 


RIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Pl. Marble 
Arch, W2. Schettini and Stahl. Until 31 
December. Daily 10-6. 
\ ADDINGTON Galleries. Recent paint- 
ings by Léon Zack. 10-6, Sat. 10-1. 2 
Cork St, London, i 


ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 

The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 
NW1. The Microscope and Zoology in the 
Nineteenth Century; Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Medicine, and other exhibitions Mon- 
Fri., 10-5. Admission free. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Cecil Col- 
lins: A_ retrospective exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and tapestries, 1928-1959. 
Last day 24 December. Weekdays 11-6; Sun- 
days 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 
WEMMER’S, 26 Litchfield St, WC2. 
Misc. works by Picasso, Miro, Braque, 
Pissarro, Bott, Friesz, Delvaux, Sutherland, 
Bratby, Meadows, Frink, etc. Until 2 Jan. 
weet, of Jean Straker — Photography 12-9 
Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., W1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


CENTRAL London Fabian Society. No 
ic 


4 meeting 23 Dec. C. R. Ronan, ‘The 
Backside of the Moon’, 30 Dec., 7.30, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq., WCl. Vis. 2s. 6d. 


Details of Society from Membership Secre- 


tary, 42a Westbere Road, NW2 - 
‘THE Actor. Theatre Talks for Young 
People at Wyndham’s on 29 Dec., 31,Dec. 


& 4 Jan. Speakers: Sir Ralph Richardson, 
Patrick Wymark, Paul Rogers, Michael Mac- 
Owan, Michael Croft. Visit to ‘Treasure 
Island’. Apply British Drama League, 9 Fitz- 
roy Square, Wi. 


ASIC Course work from some recent 
Summer/Art Schools will be shown on 
coloured slides at informal students’ reunion 
(anyone interested welcomed), 2 Jan., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. College of Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury 
Sq., WCl. Tkts 5s., incl. tea. Any group 
welcome to show slides. Apply: B. Bert- 
schinger, 19 Carlingford Rd, NW3. 
A COFFEE and Social Evening - Members 
only. Wed., 23 Dec., at 8 p.m. New 
Jewish Society, New Chiltern Rooms, 83 Chil- 
tern St, W1. 
HE West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8, Sun. 20 December, 6.30 Music 
& Readings. 7 p.m. ‘Our New Society’: M. 


L. Burnet. : __ pins see 
OODSTOCK Gallery, 16 Woodstock 
Street, W1. MAYfair 4419-Mon., 21 


December, at 7.30 p.m. ‘Word Made Flesh’, 
poems by Peter Dale read by Nicholas Haw- 
try and Penelope Parry. 
~. PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Sq., WCl. Sun. 11 am. 20 Dec. 
Dr Helen Rosenau. ‘Why Art in a Scientific 
Age?’ Write for free ‘Monthly Record’. 
Chamber Music Concert. 6.30 p.m. 


‘SY. MBOLISM of Christmas.” Public Lect, 
20 Dec., 8 p.m. Free lit. S.ace. ULT, 62 
Queen’ s Gdns, W2. PAD. 0688. 


SPIRIT UALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily. —e H.Q., 


33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 33 sj ig 
AILY Worker Discussion Tnbercace 
‘Which Way For Labour?’ St Pancras 

Town Hall, London. Sunday, 17 January, 


1960, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Invitations for organisa- 
tions from Conference Secretary, 75 Farring- 
don R Road, ECl. 


~ LECTURE - COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING ——__ 
EASTER Course at the University of Bonn, 
Western Germany. Dates: 28 March to 


14 April, 1960. Subjects: German _Language 
and Literature. Fees: DM 180; Board and 
lodging ca. DM 200. Applics: Akademisc- 


hes Auslandsamt, Bonn, Koblenzerstrasse 24. 


St JAMES’ Academy, 23 Oxford Street, 

Oxford Circus, London, W1. HYDe Park 
6524. Intensive full- and part-time Secretarial 
Courses start 4 January and 28 March, 1960. 
Also attractive Language Courses and English 
for Continentals. 


ANGUAGE “Tuition Centre, School of 
4 Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals. Students’ Club, 26-32 
Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All foreign 
languages in day and evng classes or private 
lessons, beginners & all grades. Daily classes 
in English and prep. for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or long courses. Enrol- 
ment daily. Prospectus free. 


"TOUcH- typing and/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 
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_ LECTURES, COURSES, etc.—continued 


ARTINGTON Music School, Director of 

Music, Richard Hall, provides a full-time 
general musical education for performers & 
teachers with individual tuition in voice & 
instruments. In being residential the School 
offers exceptional facilities for chamber music, 
ensemble playing & choral singing. Scholar- 
ships are awarded. Prospectus from the 
Secretary, The Arts Centre, Dartington Hall, 
Totnes, S. Devon. 


OME Preparation “for Examinations, 

University Correspondence College, est. 
1887, conducts tuition by postal lessons for 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and others), 
London University (BA, 
BSc, BSc(Econ), LLB), ACP, LCP, Law and 
many other exams. Prospectus free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


7 EEP Fit. Modern Dance, Ballet. Day and 
evening classes. New term 9 January. 
Stella Mann School of Dancing, 343A 


Finchley Rd, NW3. HAM. 9317. 


CE Courses in English, Literature, Lan- 
guages, Economics, etc. Part- or full- 
time. Day/Evg. Reduced fees for long crses. 
St Giles’ Schl, 63 Oxford St, W1. GER. 1460. 


External Degrees 


JE XPERT tuition in interpretation | and tech- 

nique of Pianoforte playing — Leschetizky 

Method. Tanya Polunin, LRAM, 46 Ciarendon 
Rd, London, W11. 


HE Re-education Centre (formerly the 
Iscbel Cripps Centre Ltd.), 18 Lansdowne 








Rd, Holland Park, W11, under ‘the direction of 
Donald Grant. Tuition in Posture, Movement 
& relaxation of muscular & nervous tension. 
UITION by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
Degrees, Diplomas; Law Profess: exams. 
Mod, fees. Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
f. W. Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB, Dept. 
VH91 » Wolsey Hall, Oxford — (Est. 1894), 
ENGLIsH for Foreign Students. Private 
lessons: Lower Cambridge Proficiency 
Classes. Ring PRImrose 2041. 

UAL. Italian stud. gives Ital. conv., , Bram. : 

all levels; mod. terms. Box 1089 
[NPIVID. tuition & resid. crses = “exp. 

linguist and grad. specialists. French, Ger- 
man & Gen. subjects to Schol. levels. Essex 
Tutors, 24 Beaconsfield Ave, Colchester. 


REGG and Pitman Intensive Secretarial 

Courses. Day and Evening Classes. 
Frances King Secretarial Sc! la Harring- 
ton Road, SW7. KEN. 4771. 


SPECIALISED Tuition in pianoforte. “play- 
ing, technique & repertoire. Constance 
Bulmer, 32 Trevor Place, SW7. KEN. 4624. 


SECRETARIAL Training, especially for uni- 
versity graduates, and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses. Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 2 Addison 
Road, W14. PARk 8392. 

Auth. Span. 


PANISH Guitar Lessons. 
meth, Personal and class lessons by Len 
Williams. Apply free booklet cont. ‘History 
of the Guitar’; Spanish Guitar Centre, 36 
Cranbourne St, WC2, Tel. COV. 0754. 


SH/TYPING tuition, res. if reqd. Mabel 
Eyles 10 Beaconsfield Rd N11. ENT. 3324. 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT __ 
JNTERNATIONAL Residential Club. 200 
dble & sgle rooms, £4 10s. . — 12 
Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 
SMALL s/c. furn. flatlet, own ree 
c.h.w., off Kensington Church St. £3 10s. 
weekly. Suit one. Box 1130. Pea 
ENNINGTON. Modernised unfurn. flat 
in Georgian house. Medical, academic, 
business. 5} gns weekly. RELiance 6599. 


HIGHGATE Weds. Furn. flat, redec., dble 
5 gns. TUD. 8207. 


bed., Inge, k., use b., 

AMPSTEAD. Prof. woman seeks similar 
type to share s/c. flat. 3 gns. PRI. 4009. 

\ HAMP.: sunny dble rm, yng people’s 
‘hse. All f facs 70s. SWI. 3099 mng/ev. 
TURN. s/rm, Maida Vale mansn flat, use 

k. b., cleaning. No restrictions, Box 1154. 
R West End, attractive service flatlets. 
Private bathrm, small cooker, spotlessly 

clean. 4 gns_ weekly. PARk 5367. 

BLE b/s., new dec., Queens Wd, High- 
gate. Ck. fac., h. & c. 4 gns. TUD. 0516. 
HAPPY New Year wiil be spent by those 
who obtain their flats and apartments 

through Personal Accommodation Services 
Ltd who seek out the best for their clients 
by personal inspection before letting. 28 
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50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
Middle East 98s.; 
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N. & S. America, India & 


FE. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India 98s. 
Australia 130s. 














Church Row, NW3. HAM. 0027. : 
TTRACT. furn. megs & sep. kit. 
in pleas. family “house. TUL. 7915. 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT —continued_ 


Bo: ARDING accommodation with social 
amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35 from 52s. 6d. to 90s., partial board. Applic, 
forms & information: Belsize Residentiaj 
Clubs, 13 Belsize Ave, NW3. 


EWLY converted & dec. garden flat, High- 
gate. Suit 1-2 people. £250 p.a. excl,, 
£100 towards convn & decor. TUD. 0516, 


SEMI- detached cottage Caernarvonshire, 2 

floors, 2 recep., 2 beds. Rateable value 

£7. Electricity, garden § acre. £150 freehold, 
Full details Box 1097. : 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED ; 

I SE lecturer (m.) wants small cheap room 

4 in quiet flat, NW3, NW6, NW8 or Hol- 


born. Absent all day & every Friday a.m. 

to Monday p.m. Box 1123. 

F- secks_ single room NW6-8-3, now or 
New Year. Full partics: Box 1129, 


7URN. flat reqd near Central Line by single 
professional man early Jan. Box 1088. 


Tico girls, graduates, require a flat in Pim- 
lico, immedi: ately . Phone TAT. 2968 
ACHELOR seeks unfurnished ry or 


large room & kitchen any area —— South 
London, preferably Central, Box 10 


StU DIO for sculptor-silversmith eo living 
accom, North light not nec. From Ham- 
mersmith to Bloomsbury, Box 1166. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE | 


150 freehold semi-detached cottage, Cae- 

narfonshire. 2 floors, 2 recep., 2 beds. 
Rateable value £7. Electricity, garden } acre. 
Full details Box 1097. 


PROPERTY TO LET 


Corr AGE to let. Kent, 30 Dec.-30 March. 
4 Secluded, all mod, cons. Box 115 
- : WHERE TO STAY 
RECUPERATION at Higham Hous- 

beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms and brochure. oo House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, obertsbridge 126. 


SUSSEX. Lamb Hie, Chapel Hill, Lewes. 
_1773. _ Delightful rms, brkfst. Din. opt. 
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__ SCHOOLS 5 ee: 

‘YREATIVE Education. Box Hill ‘school, 
Mickleham, Surrey, Headmaste: Roy 
McComisk, DA (for past 8 years a liouse- 


master at Gordonstoun School), a co-educa- 

tional Boarding and Day School for pupils 

from 7-18 years, has vacancies for boarders 

in January 1960. For prospectus please apply 

to the Headmaster 

NEW Sherwood School, co- educational, pro- 
gressive, parent-owned, has at the moment 


limited vacancies for boarders. Epsom 9619. 


~T CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 
\? co-education 5 to 18 years, in an open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom. High stan- 
dards of creative work and achievement leas- 
ing to Universities and satisfying careers. N. 
King Harris, MA. 





W *CHWOOD Girls School, Oxford, 10 to 

University age, small classes; excep- 

tional cultural and musical eats, self 

governing community. Principal, Miss E. M. 
Snodgrass, M 

_ SCHOLARSHIPS _ aa 

BisHor” S Stortford College, Herts. Ex- 


aminations for the award of open Scholar- 
ships between the value of £200 and £40 
will be held on 76 and 27 May, 1960. For 
boys under 12 on 1 September 1960, English, 
Arithmetic and General Paper; for boys under 
14, usual papers. Three Music Scholarships 
also avail. For partics. _apply to Headmaster 


‘ Take a liturgy... 
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